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Only 
Three 
Working 
Parts 


Do not buy a 
shot gun without f 
first examining the 


lock mechanism. 


If it consists of 
more than three 
working parts, it 
is more intricate 
than need be and 
is liable to go 
wrong and spoil 
your gunning trip 
or your pleasure 
at the traps. 


The Fox Gun 
has but three 
working parts-~~ 
hammer, sear, 
mainspring~--a n 
is made as accur- 
ately asa watch, 
each part being 
gauged, 
and tested time and 


inspected 


time again to in- 
sure strength, accuracy and perfect action. 
The Fox taper bolt holds with the 
grip of a vice and forever prevents the 
gun shooting loose. 
The Fox coil mainsprings and coil 


top lever spring never weaken nor break. 
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Fox Gun 


The Fox barrels 
are i eet 
ported-- Kr up 
fluid steel ial 


by a test 

Leoot identical 
with that of Euro- 
pean Government 


Proof Houses. 
Look for the ge! 

Certificate 
attached to the 


trigger guard. 


The Fox Gun is 
built on beautiful 
lines and is hand- 
somely finished. 


The Fox is per- 
fect in “Hang” 
penetration and 
every other par- 
ticular. 


A “gold stand~ 
ard value justifies 
a standard price 
for each style-- 
$37.50 to $362. 
See the Fox price 
standard tag attached to every Fox Gun. 

If your dealer does not handle the 

A. H. Fox Gun send us your order and 
Write today 
It's free-- 


give your dealer's name. 
for our Art Gun catalog. 
a post card brings it. 


"K:-A-Fox Gun Co. 


4654 N. 18th Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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NuMBER 3 


THE WHITE-CHEEKED GOOSE OF 
THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


(BRANTA CANADENSIS MINIMA) 








A sportsman-naturalist-explorer tells us some things about 
the habits of this most interesting game bird. Their 
wild life, as well as that in domestication, is written of. 








BENNO ALEXANDER 


“Helots of houses no more, 
Let us be out, be free; 


Fragrance through window and door 
Wafts from the woods, the sea. 
Voices of solitude call, 
hisper of sedge and stream; 
Loosen the .fetters that gall, 


Much has been written about the large 
game animals of the Great Northwest, 
the moose, the caribou, the sheep the 
goat and the bear. Their conspicuous 
position in the strong light of outdoor 
life has somewhat overshadowed the 
plumy people—the commoners of the 
air, 

Still, the fascinating study of their 
life and habits is of equally absorbing 
interest to the nature lover and sports- 
man. =) 

Amongst all birds of passage that 
visit the islands, the coast and the in- 
‘terior of Northwestern Canada and 


Back to the primal scheme.” 


Alaska—be they winged foresters. 
feathered dwellers of the lea or water 
fowls (sky pilots of baptismal persua- 
sion) the different species of wild geese 
without doubt hold first rank; and of 
numerous representatives of its kind the 
small, white-cheeked or cackling goose 
(Branta Canadensis Minima) is prob- 
ably the most prominent in regard to 
palatableness, habitat and numbers. 
That there are legions of them we only 
begin to realize, when our wanderings, 
by lucky chance, bring us to one of 
their many remote and unknown haunts 
in the vast Northwest. Last fall (1909) 
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WHITE-CHEEKED GEESE ASLEEP. 


the triangulation division, advance 
guard.of the returning United States 
Alaska boundary survey parties, on their 
long march from the Nutzotin Moun- 
tains to White Horse, had reached the 
lonely shores of beautiful, mountain 
girt Lake Kluane, Yukon Territory, 
Canada. Upon its placid, reeded waters 
we saw what looked at first like exten- 
sive shallows of bobbing drift. When 
we came closer, the apparent sticks be- 
gan to move and all at once nearly the 
whole surface lifted—a live mass of wild 
geese, the white-cheeked ones predom- 
inating, ganders honking-honking in 
confused eireles and the air aquiver with 
the whistling of wings. There were 
hundreds of thousands of the creatures; 
and they did not know enough to be 
afraid, for some of the old ganders did 
not even bother to honk a ‘‘get-up.”’ It 
seemed like the dream, even the delirium 
tremens, of some old hunter. But it 
would not have been sport—it would 
have been downright slaughter—to have 










killed any of them there and then. 

The first seouts of these armies of 
weather wise birds arrived in the high 
North already during April, and _ the 
last stragglers do not leave until late in 
November. The domesticity of their 
feathered tribe is shortlived. The 
number of eggs laid soon after the ar- 
rival in a earelessly-arranged nest of 
dead grasses varies from seven to thir- 
teen and the goslings are generally 
hatched in June. But, although these 
birds are indifferent nestbuilders, their 
parental solicitude seems, nevertheless, 
well developed. In 1898 I was prospect- 
ing near the head waters of the Peel, 
Mackenzie District, Canada. During 
the latter part of June, while the geese 
were incubating, an unprecedented fall 
of snow occurred, covering the ground 
more than three feet’ The geese did 
not forsake their post of duty. We 





THE AUTHOR AT A BOUNDARY MONUMENT. 


found scores of them sitting dead om 
their nests after the snows had melted. 
The young remain with their parents 











THE BUSY FIELD MAN. 


Chief D. W. Eaton in the Nutzotin Mountains, 
surveying the boundary. 


till the moulting season in August, by 
which time they are well able to fly. 
The westernmost, uninhabited islets 
of the Aleutian chain are favorite sum- 
mer resorts for the white-cheeked goose 
They are low and level, rank in aquatic 
vegetation and covered with marshes 
and lagoons among which the geese 
breed in countless flocks. Late in sum- 
mer, however, having exhausted the 
food supply of their native places, they 
usually repair to the larger island of 
Attu, to feast upon its abundant, now 
rapidly ripening berries. By Septem- 
ber they are very fat and now the 
Aleuts prepare for the hunt. Their 
miscellaneons assortment of shotguns— 
from the old-style Russian  spill-out 
blunderbuss to the most modern Ameri- 
ean models, are carefully inspected. A 
new tube, perhaps, is added; but of un- 
eertain fixity of purpose, as it often 
flies out at times least expected. The 
breech-pin is taken out and serupulous- 
ly scoured and oiled. In the absence of 
screws a few thongs will secure the parts 
together, and, tightened by means of 
small wooden wedges give solidity. 
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Gaily the natives take to their canoes 
and go some distance from the village 
to hunt for several days at a time. Often 
the women go along to gather berries 
and roots for winter use. The men take 
a small supply of salt to preserve the 
geese until the clan returns. When a 
sufficient number is obtained, they take 
them home and salt them down properly 
in the good, old, capacious family bar- 
rel. Should the hunters not be success- 
ful and remain out longer than expect- 
ed, the birds acquire a very pronounced 
odor of sanctity from lack of sufficient 
salt. Once I asked an Eskimo at Nome, 
why he was salting geese that were al- 
ready far advanced. He just grinned 
joyfully at my pitiable ignorance. Rank 














prot sy ursoe 6A SURVEYOR AT WORK. 


geese as well as fish heads and salmon 
roe that have been buried undefground 
for many weeks are incomparable dain- 
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ties in the Northland. Later in the sea- 
son great-numbers of geese are disem- 
boweled for freezing, but the feathers 





THEY KNEW THE DINNER GONG. 





ON THE MARCH—BEAR CREEK SUMMIT. 





on such birds are not plucked, for thus 
the flesh seems to keep in better condi- 
tion. 

A goose hunt with the Aleuts at Attu 
is extremely interesting. 

Toward evening the birds repair to 
shallow pools, destitute of vegetation 
and with gravelly bottoms, to preen 
their feathers, secure for the night from 
the attacks of the blue arctic foxes. The- 
native wanders over the hills, till he 
finds a lakelet where unmistakable 
‘*signs’’ betray the presence of geese on 
previous nights. Near such haunts he 
builds a rude, secluded shelter and 
makes every preparation for camping 
out a night or two. Soon the kettle 
bubbles hospitably over the fire and 
ceremonious tea-drinking, a remini- 
scence of Russian rule, whiles the te- 
dious hours of waiting. When dusk ap- 
proaches, dank and drizzly, the hunts- 
man puts on his waterproof sealskin 
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PUTS OY w. F. LenmnyNl SNOWING NEAR BOOTILIER SUMMIT, ON THE WAY IN. 


mucklucks, slips into the shirt-like wa- been feeding on the green slopes during 
ter-proof kamlinka, made from the in- the day. 

testines of sea lions, and secretes himself Everything seems favorable. 

near the chosen pond to watch for the A low honk, honk of the geese and a 
home-coming of the geese that have swirl of wings announce their approach. 











rote HY 4. 0. cme ~MAIN CAMP, CANADA-ALASKA BOUNDARY SURVEY, ISHKUT RIVER, 1908. 
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A straight dash or a few circles around 
the pool, and they settle. Shoot just as 
they alight and again as they rise. 
Sometimes they become so confused as 
to enable the holder of a breech loader 
to get four shots at a single flock. 

If the air is calm and the night bright, 
the still ponds mirror too strongly the 
dark surrounding hillsides. The inky 
blackness of such reflections renders it 
next to impossible to distinguish any 
geese sitting upon the water, A night 
on which the sky is partly clouded and 
a light wind ablowing seems, therefore, 
the best, so much the more as the gentle 
breeze gradually wafts the dead victims 
ashore. 

But at all times the hunter has to 
be most careful to approach these lakes, 
lest he leave any signs of his presence, 
as the goose is always on the alert for 
such traces and abandons any suspected 
spot. They will, in doubtful cases, hoy- 
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er round and round endeavoring to dis- 
cover danger, and when satisfied that 
their quarters have been visited by man, 
their shrill cries give warning to any 
geese within hearing 
and all quickly stream 
off and away to, the 
head of the ravine 
whenee they came, to 
return no more that 
night. 

The former method of 
Aleut and Eskimo of 
securing geese and oth- 
er wild fowl by means 
of nets and slings has 
been almost entirely su- 
perseded by the use of 
shotguns and is nowa- 
days only occasionally 
practiced by the older 
generation. 

White-cheeked geese, 
however shy in their 
wild state, are easily 
tamed. The natives of 
the far Northwest take 

















many of the young and domesticate them. 
On the islands I have seen at one time 
at least fifty young ones, owned by 
Aleuts to whom (especially to those who 
attend them) the goslings become great- 
ly attached. They remain at large dur- 
ing the winter but have to be fed dur- 
ing severe spells of weather. The 


housetops being covered with sod, the 
excessive heat within causes the grass 
roots to send out ever new green shoots. 
The geese are constantly searching every 
roof to find the tender blades. An old 





Eskimo chief, near Kotlik in the Yukon 
delta, whom I visited in 1907, while on a 
canoe trip from Dawson to St. Michael, 
possessed a pair of six-year-old, domes- 
ticated, white-cheeked geese. They had 
not bred the second year of their captiv- 
ity, but every summer thereafter they 
had reared a brood of young ahd 
brought them home as soon as hatched. 
Their wings ard half of their tail feath- 
ers had to be clipped every season’ to 
prevent migration. Once this had been 
neglected; the geese promptly went 
away and were gone so long that their 
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owner supposed they would never re- 
turn. But after some considerable 
time, return they did and it was dis- 
covered that the male had one shothole 
through the web of one foot, and a sec- 
ond in the other leg. This saddening 
treatmént, undoubtedly, had made the 
geese think once more: ‘‘There is no 
place like home.’’ 

Two years ago (1908) I was with the 
Canada-Alaska boundary survey on the 
borders of British Columbia, near the 
southeastern coast of Alaska, in the val- 


ley of the Ishkut River tributary to the 
Stikine. There our camp adopted four 
orphaned, white-cheeked goslings, Peter- 
kin, Pauline, Clara and Mabel. . They 
beeame very tame, would accompany us 
to our work, whenever. possible, and 
greet us joyfully on our return. They 
know the dinner gong quite well and 
scurried to expectant station around 
the festive board. The little beggars 
were sadly addicted to the drug habit 
and delighted in stealing a march upon 
photographie chemicals, if such were 


left outdoors unwateched just for a mo- 
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ment, guzzling ‘‘hypo’’ with evident 
eestacy. Then followed the morning- 
after misery, a shortlived repentance 
and the customary relapse. 


Strange to record, our tame, wild 





PETERKIN TAKING PAULINE OUT FOR A STROLL. 


geese did not seem to pay the least at- 
tention to the call of the wild. While 
still small, however, they were mortally 
afraid of the great, glossy, black Alas- 
kan raven, and for good and sufficient 
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reason, for he is a bold robber. This 
northern bird is, withal, almost as won- 
derfully wise as he looks. The natives 
ascribe to him many deeds of value, 
heroism, sagacity and deepest cunning. 
To the coast Indian, indeed, Yehl, the 
raven is the creator of the universe. 
Here, in far-off British Columbia, he is 
the protected seavenger of the villages 
and a recognized ally of every board 
of health. Moreover, he is a prime fa- 
vorite with the outdoor children, up and 
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ing up—always at the same distance— 
with all the turms and angles of the 
frightened duck. Finally the latter 
went out to-seaward, the raven desisted 
and flew along just as though nothing 
had happened. He could have caught 
the duck easily, if he had really wazited 
to do so. I have seen a raven fly faster 
on many occasions, but never before saw 
a harlequin duck in greater hurry. He 
just gave chase for the fun of it, for no 
other reason than -pure malicious mis- 


THE FEAST THAT FINISHED THE BEAR CUB. 


down the Pacific seaboard, being always 
exquisitely groomed, a merry mimic 
and full of amusing roguery. 

Near the mouth of the Skeena River, 
B. C., I-once saw a raven chase a harle- 
quin duck almost a mile. This raven 
had been flying listlessly over the water 
when he started his duck about twenty 
yards ahead of him. With a loud 
**kwack’’ he took up the pursuit, keep- 


chief. But ofttimes he does plot murder 
and our goslings did well to beware of 
him, 

Peterkin and his harem, living too 
high and consequently becoming too fat 
and heavy, unfortunately never learned 
to fly very well; and as we could not 
take them out they were finally reduced 
to a delicious farewell-dinner at the sea- 
son’s end. The cook alone, their foster 
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THE AINO WOMAN AND HER ADOPTED BEAR we 
— mothered and actually suckled » her 


aa 


father who had raised them by han@- 
tenderly, would not touch a morsél, 
looked gloomy and mourned the untime- 
ly end of his pets. 

And that reminds me of another ad- 
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Twilight in the Country 


venture: During a trip to Japan in 
1903 I visited the village of Piratori, a 
settlement of the fast disappearing, ab- 
original Ainos, near Muroran, Yezo Is- 
land. A noisy feast of these long- 
haired, much be-whiskered people were 
in progress of which everyone partook 
blissfully. Only one buxom woman with 
blue-tatooed upper lips sat aside and 
cried distressfully. 


Upon being questioned as to the cause 
of such grief amidst general rejoicings, 
the Japanese interpreter told us the fol- 
lowing remarkable story: Some time 
ago this young woman had lost her 
new-born baby. The tribe, having just 
captured a young bear cub, confided the 
little monster to the disconsolate moth- 
er’s care. The poor woman had tenderly 


strange charge. Now, however, it was 
being devoured by the clan with great 
relish. But the doubly bereft foster 
mother wept—wept bitterly over her 
child, the baby bear! 


The sun has kissed the earth a last good night; 
And with one backward giance that sends a blush 
Across the heavens, vanishes from sight. 
The winds are all asleep; a drowsy hush 
Falls over all the fields—a dreamy calm 
Is in the air—no rude noise breaks the spell— 
But tantly to our ears, like healing baim, 


There comes the music of a distant bell. 


Just now the maple leaves are slightly stirred, 


We smell the fragrance of the clover-bloom, 
And hear the calling of some lonely bird 

To its loved mate from, out the gathering gloom; 
Darkness steals gently down and in the far, 

Distant, blue dome of heaven, clear and bright, 
There glows the radiance of the evening star; 


And Nature’s voices whisper, “It is night.” 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 





















A DEER HUNT IN 


THE PHILIPPINES 





Story of a successful hunt in the Province of Batangas, 
with a wealthy Filipino as host. A typical hunt, such 
as those in vogue before Uncle Sam took possession. 








At various times 
of the year, especial- 
ly during what may 
be termed the cool 
season — from No- 
vember to Marech— 
some of the promi- 
nent natives, owners 
of large haciendas in 
the provinces adja- 
eent to Manila, or- 
ganize hunting par- 
ties, to which they 
invite their friends. 
Among the number 
may usually be found 
Americans, who have 
learned to appreciate 
the hospitality of the 
Filipino when-~ that 
person, by reason of 
his station in life 
and financial condi- 
.tion, is in a position 
to play the part of 
host. 

Good deer hunting may be had with- 
in a comparatively short radius of the 
American metropolis of the Orient, and 
with little exertion, as these animals 
have never been systematically hunted, 
nor frightened to any extent. 

During the month of February, a few 
years since, a prominent Filipino mos- 
tizo, son of a Manila family that owns 
thousands of acres of land in the prov- 
ince of Batangas, not more than sixty 
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A HALF-CASTE DIANA AND HER DEER. 


miles from Manila, invited a party of 
friends, among which the writer was 
fortunate enough to be included, to be 
his guests_on a typical deer hunt. The 
arrangements were to be identical with 
those in vogue in bygone days, before 
the Stars and Stripes were thrown to 
the breeze and the yellow and red of 
Spain banished forever. 

Careful preparations had been made 
in advance of our party’s arrival, which 
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was before daybreak on a Sunday morn- 
ing. We disembarked from the steam- 
er and were paddled ashore in a small 
native craft, manned by a native crew. 
Our party was met by a large concourse 





NEGRITO FAMILY. WHO WERE ONLOOKERS. 


of men and boys, retainers of the ha- 
cienda, who serve on the place as did 
vassals in feudal days. A horse and a 
muchacho (boy) were provided for each 
hunter, and little time was lost in going 
from tidewater back into the hills, where 
lay the fields of the hunt. 

Large coils of improvised rope, made 
of stripes of bejuco (a native vine) tied 
together, were used for marking off 


blind fences, which were extended from 
one tree to another, running through 
the underbrush for a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards at a stretch. 


The territory covered by the hunters 
extended for a distance of two miles in 
one direction, and the host of the occa- 
sion, who as a boy had enjoyed deer 
hunting on the same ground, stationed 
each member at a given point designat- 
ed by number, and gave him instruc. 
tions governing the radius in which he 
must confine his shooting, so that no 
accident might arise to mar the pleas- 
ure of the occasion. The necessity for 
this precaution will be apparent when 
it is understood that army cavalry car- 
bines were used by most of the hunters. 


~ & 
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General Receiver of Dominican Customs, Santo 
Domingo, West Indies. - 


The others employed shotguns loaded 
with buckshot. The muchacho assigned 
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to each individual hunter was not bur- 
dened with much clothing, his main ar- 
ticle of raiment consisting of a short 
and dangerous looking bolo, the usual 
instrument of war and peace. With his 
bolo he built for his temporary master 
a rustic seat, covered over with foliage, 
. that formed a sylvan retreat and cover 
from which the deer might be seen but 
successfully hid the hunter from the 
view of the animals. 

While these preparations were going 
on a horde of at least one hundred Fili- 
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press train is nearing a railroad station. 
It was known in advance that, no matter 
what developments arose, no shots were 
to be fired by the hunters until all the 
prelimisary arrangements had been per- 
fected, and this fact announced by a 
bugle call. 

Each hunter trained his expectant ea: 
to receive the martial notes. It was not 
long to wait. Shortly after the trum- 
pet sounded, those farthest down the 
line were rewarded by hearing the first 
shots. The firing announced that the 





NATIVE HUT. 


pinos, men and boys, reinforced by 
scores of hungry looking hounds, had 
been stationed at the farther end of the 
valley for the purpose of beating the 


bush and frightening the deer. This 


racket caused them to flee in the dirce-. 


tion of the blind fences. The rumbling 


noise of the proceeding could, at first, - 


be heard -but faintly in the distance 
The sound increased in volume upon the 
approach of the beaters, very much as 
does the unfailing warning that an ex- 


hunt was actually on, and that some 
members. of the party had made, or per- 
haps marred, their record as shots. Each 
member of the party was privileged to 
see at least one of the animals, while 


- some saw four or five—all of them, how- 


ever, not being within range. 

The morning session of the hunt last- 
ed less than two hours. At about 10.30 
o’elock, as the rays of the tropical sun 
were beating down, the bugle again 
sounded, suspending the chase. 
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Five deer brought in to headquarters 
constituted a striking exhibit of the 
marksmanship of those successful, As 
is usual on such occasions some of the 
members of the expedition, not fortu- 
nate enough to secure a trophy of their 
own, were at least well prepared with 
hard-luck stories, explaining that, al- 
though they took true aim their rifles 
were at fault. One member in parti- 
cular, whose record as a talker exceeded 
his prcsiciency as a Nimrod, regaled the 
crowd with an exciting episode. While 
on the point of shooting at a fine buck 
his attention was attracted by an on- 
coming, ferocious, wild hog, and in his 
endeavor to do the proper thing at the 
right time he failed to kill either animal. 
He was quite positive, however, that he 
had shattered a young tree with a shot 
intended to land the wild boar. Need- 
less to. remark, this story, for which the 
environment was doubtless responsible, 
was discredited by the friends of the 
narrator, who was subjected to much 
good-natured ‘‘ joshing.’’ 

After the excitement of the forenoon 
the party enjoyed a needed rest, and 


partook of refreshments consisting of 
good things that delight and appease. 
The latter were provided by the host 
who, in that tropical grove shaded by 
tall bamboos and massive mango trees, 
served a lunch that would have done 
credit to any community. 

Though the Americans in the outing 
party were elated at their success and 
delighted beyond measure that they had 
really seen so many deer, even if they 
had not killed more, the host was disap- 
pointed. He gave it as his opinion that 
in the afternoon, when the hunt would 
lie in the opposite direction, better re- 
sults would follow. 

The party again took up the march 
about 2:30 in the afternoon, starting for 
a point about two miles distant to the 
north, as the field of operations in the 
morning extended in a southerly direc- 
tion. Similar arrangements of the 
morning were observed, and those who 
had been successful in the forenoon were 
stationed at what might be termed 
places of least advantage, or where the 
deer would probably not be encountered 
at that time of day. 
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When each one was in his place the 
anticipated bugle call was heard in the 
distanee, also the rumbling and din of 
the beaters and dogs, that came nearer 
with the passing moments, then the 
shots which told that deer had been 
sighted. 

Upen the recall of the party it was 
found that six additional animals, splen- 
did specimens too,—four being bucks, 
showing by their antlers to be more than 
three years old—were added to the spoils 
of the occasion. The hunters then with- 
drew to the original meeting place, 
where they were joined by a motley 
gathering of natives, many horses, and 
countless dogs. 

Besides the deer shot, the dogs in the 
roundup had run to the water’s edge 
two beautiful fawns. These were easily 
captured, and it seemed indeed pitifui 
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that they should be dispatched. Such 
action was necessary, for in the chase 
they had been torn by the dogs. 

On one side the casualties were repre- 
sented by the remains of a sumptuous 
repast, and on the other by eleven splen- 
did specimens of deer, not ineluding the 
two fawns. When it is remembered that 
the party was in the field actively en- 
gaged in hunting not over three hours, 
and during that time saw at least twen- 
ty-five deer; and also that several of the 
party were novices at the sport, it may 
readily be imagined what a field is of- 


fered in the Philippines. 

We boarded the steamer at nightfall, 
and early the next morning, before the 
first gray streaks of dawn were rising 
over th. hills of Corregidor Island, the 
vessel lay peacefully at anchor in Manila 
Bay. 
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The Touch of Autumn 


Last evening the twilight fell a bit earlier than usual. The 
changé was slight but it was noticeable. It lingered redder 
through the patches of the western foliage, and the shadows 
were deeper and darker. In them was a tinge of cooler weather. 
There was a suggestion of melancholy in all—a distinct impres- 
sion brought about by the approach of another season. 

We fell to thinking of other autumns—of other years and 
what we were doing when the year was at this stage. They are 
pleasant recollections, and among them is one that seemed most 
drear at the time—the beginning of the school year. It meant 
a new pair of shoes, a plastering of the untamed locks, and a 
hunt for books that could hardly be expected to stay where we 
put them long months ago. When school had let out in the 
spring and we had gone out from the hot school room into the 
tall, rank grasses of mid-summer, it had seemed as though vaca- 
tion were going to be an enternity. And now it’s end had come. 
It meant a trudging back to school with the dog eared books, 
the new teacher, and the classmates altered like ourselves with 
the months of rustication. 

Soon it will be necessary for us to have a fire in the grate. 
Ah! we see the dear ones about the glow as it used to be. We 
hear the song before the lamps were lit. We partake of the sup- 
per rendered appetizing because of the tinge of coolness in the 
air. An older sister was planning to go away to college for the 
winter. Father, at the table, talked economy, of the wolf that 
must be kept from the door with winter coming on, and we 
pulled the covers about us more closely that night, thinking 
about wolves and poverty and snow drifts. What a snug, scary, 
comfortable feeling it was! 

That’s what that glow and chill in the shadow means. It is 


getting autumn. 
ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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I feel sure when I mention it you will 
immediately remember the old home 
place ‘‘back East’? where you were 
raised. You will remember that my 
father’s place was right across the coun- 
ty road from that of your father, and 
that we were chums most all of the 
time. Sometimes we would fall out and 


not speak for a whole day and even we: 


have been known to pull each other’s 
hair and scratch with our finger nails 
and dignify the performance by calling 
it fighting. You will also remember 
that we never staid mad much longer 
than a day at a time. You would come 
and sit on the big gate post on your side 
of the road and look longingly over to 
where I sat on a similar post on my side. 
Then pretty soon one of us would sidle 
across the road and in less than ten min- 
utes we were together planning some 
mischief that would add a few more 
gray hairs to our mother’s heads. 

You know your father’s farm had 
several acres of bottom land through 
which a little stream ran and this land 
was covered with dense oak and hickory 
timber. Here was where the squirrels 
and rabbits habited and what was 
worse, where the ghosts and boblins 
lived. These unreal spirits used to 
seare the wits out of us when we went 
at evening to drive home the cows. There 
was one old brindle cow that persisted 
in hiding herself in the deepest shadow 
of the forest. We used to hunt her for 
hours, all the time it was growing dark- 
er and the owls insisted upon hooting 
dismally and the ‘‘bull bats’’ would roar 
through the air ‘way up high, and the 
**fox fire’’ would wink and glow in the 
dead leaves. All of these things were 
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but proof that the ghosts kept in that 
wood. At last we would discover the 
old delinquent and hustle her out of 
that dark wood in short order. Of 
course it looked different when we got 
out of the woods where it was light. 
Then we were not afraid of any ghost 
that ever walked. Not us. We told 
each other how we would like to just 
see the ghost or goblin that dared to 
troubis us. How we would fix him. 
Still, with ali these dangers lurking in 
the woods was it not a wonder that noth- 
ing ever harmed us? The little stream 
that ran through the pasture wandered 
into a larger stream which the natives 
ealled a river. Just about two miles 
from our fathers’ farms was a combined 
saw and grist mill. All week ihe saw 
wrestled with the tough oak and walnut 
logs that lay in the mill pond, growling 
over them like some hungry mastiff over 
his bone. When Saturday came the belt 
was thrown upon the pulley which ran 
the burrs and the miller ground the 
farmers’ corn into bright yellow meal. 
It was our task to carry the corn to 
grist. Bright and early Saturday morn- 
ing we were mounted upon one of the 
staid old farm horses, a sack of shelled 
corn placed in front of us and we were 
started off to mill. Each had to take 
his turn at the grist and for this reason 
we were started early. That we never 
succeeded in getting our grist in among 
the first always seemed a sort of surprise 
to our parents. I verily believe that if 
we had started to mill at midnight there 
would have been several grists ahead of 
us. 

I recall with great vividness the old 
‘*fleabitten’’ gray mare that was my 
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steed in those days. Old ‘‘Bet’’ has 
probably gone to her reward these many 
years now, but the memory of her many 
vertues still lingers in my mind. ‘‘Bet’’ 
was sleek and round as becomes a well 
conditioned farm horse but there were 
sundry disagreeable sharpnesses about 
her vertebral column that had an un- 
pleasant fashion of seeking out the ten- 


derest portion of my anatomy and jab-- 


bing holes therein. We had no saddles 
in those happy days, nothing but an 
empty grain bag laid crosswise of the 
horse’s back and that bag had an un- 
happy faculty of working out from be- 
neath one and leaving the anatomy in 
contact with the mare’s prominent 
points. 

You always met me at the opening of 
the lane between our farms and togeth- 
er we carried the grists to the mill. The 
miller met us at the door and lifted off 
the bags of shelled corn which were too 
heavy for us to lift ourselves. Then we 
tied the horses to the long hitching rack 
that stood out by the miller’s house. 
Don’t you remember the miller’s little 
daughter that always dressed in red? 
She knew we were bashful and was al- 
Ways 2anging on the front gate to tease 
us. She was the prettiest little thing 
| ever saw and in that you agreed with 
me and we were always telling each oth- 
er how the very next time we went to 
mill we were going in and play with her 
in the playhouse she had made from a 
big sugar barrel in one corner of the 
yard. We never got any closer to that 
playhouse however, than to look at it 
longingly over the paling fanee. There 
were several stands of bees in the yard, 
top, and one day when we went in there 
for, a drink of water you got too close 
to the bee hive and a whole swarm of 
them came out and—well, that was the 





day you dived into the mill pond and 
then we had to go out in the woods and 
dry your clothes. The girl with the red 
dress was standing in the door way and 
that is what made you sidle into the 
bee hive. She laughed when the bees 
stung you, and you never liked her very 
much after that. I believe that you 
were half glad when she afterward— 
years after—ran away with a sewing 
machine peddler. 


The miller’s wife was always good to 
us boys though, and never failed, when 
we had to stay late, which was ‘most al- 
ways, to give us each a big slice of hot 
corn bread well spread with butter. My, 
how good that was. We had corn bread 
and butter twenty-one times a week at 
home but it was nothing near as good as 
that made by the miller’s wife. She was 
very dark and we used to pretend that 
she was an Indian prineess. I saw her 
some years ago and she was growing 
aged. She was sitting beside a fire- 
place with a corn cob pipe in her mouth 
smoking some particularly rank tobacco. 
She resembled more than ever an In- 
dian, but I am doubtful of the princess 
part. 

When we had watched the mill grind 
awhile we sat about our real occupation 
for the day. The mill pond was full of 
‘*bull heads.’’ Now, if you never fished 
for ‘‘bull heads’’ my dear reader, you 
have missed one of the joys of existence. 
You may have felt the thrill that comes 
from the ‘‘applause of listening sen- 
ates:’? you may have courted the bub- 
ble ambition at the cannon’s mouth; 
upon your head may have been placed 
the laurel wreath of victory, but never, 
no never, have you experienced pure, 
unadulterated bliss unless you have 
fished for ‘‘bull heads’’ in a mill pond 
on a warm summer’s day when you were 
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supposed by your parents to be getting 
a grist of yellow corn ground at the 
stream-side mill. 


Right back of the miller’s barn was 
a great heap of earth that was fairly 
working with fat angle worms. The 
earth was so soft that you could prod 
up chunks of it with a stick. An empty 
tomato can served as a_ bait box. 
Equipped with this and a stout stick 
we raced for the rear of the barn. In 
less than no time, almost, we had that 
ean filled with squirming worms. Back 
to the mill pond and up one side of it 
to a pile of brush wood that had been 
heaped there. Under this brush we had 
secreted our willow poles. Willow poles 
were not hard to obtain but in order to 
save time we always hid them so that 
we need not use our Barlow knives the 
next Saturday. Do you know, I have 
had all sorts of fancy cutlery in my 


after life, fine creations of the cutler’s 
art, but never, never again, do I expect 
to find a pocket knife that will cut like 
those old Barlows used to eut? Today I 
would give all the knives I ever owned 


for that old fifteen-cent single blade 
Barlow that cost me three dozen eggs 
at Stingle’s store down at Darksville. 
After we had recovered the poles the 
-next task was to disintegrate the cotton 
lines that were snugly—too snugly—hid 
away in our trousers’ pockets. The line 
was wound around a cork. The hook in- 
variably came loose and was_ securely 
fastened in some portion of our cloth- 
ing, usually down in. the uttermost 
depths of the pocket. If you will recall 
those garments they were not sv con- 
structed that the pocket could be turned 
inside out as our latter-day garments 
are. No, the pocket was welded upon 
the base of the garment iself in mother’s 
most approved and lasting style. No 
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‘*sweat shop’’ work was placed on those 
trousers; they were made with an idea 
of standing the strenuous life and hab- 
its of a healthy country boy and every 
stitch was placed where it would resist 
the most wear. Of course, to get at that 
hook and line it was necessary to remove 
the cargo. In fact, what boy ever put 
his hand in his pocket and took out what 
he was looking for? I never saw one. 
First there was a peg top painted red 
(yours was yellow with a green stripe 
around it—I always wanted it, but you 
never would ‘‘swap’’ it to me); then 
the precious Barlow knife; then a sling 
shot made like David probably made 
his; a half dozen china marbles and one 
**olassy’’ came along next; then a set 
of jackstraws, a red ‘‘keal’’ stone that 
would mark, a bit of that 
would also mark, a small broken piece 
of mirror (the teacher could tell what 
that was for), a spectacle glass for burn- 
ing (grandmother often wondered 
where in time that glass went to), and 
last o* all the cork, but minus its fish 
line. No, the fish line had been coming 
out in sections all along but the sections 
seemed to be endless; at any rate you 
never were able to find any end to them. 
Finally you got hold of the hook and be- 
gan the task of extricating it from the 
stout jeans cloth that held it. Some- 
body said that time, patience and perse- 
veranee will accomplish all things, and 
the hook finally let go. To tie it on the 
pole, impale a wriggling angle worm and 
shin out on one of the saw logs was the 
work of only an instant. Now, gentle 
sir or madam, the sport in fishing for 
bullheads is not in the fishing but in 
the catching. It lacks scienfe so-called, 
but what it lacks in science it makes 
up in quantity. At present we know of 
no more veracious fish than your well- 
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conditioned bullhead. In all probability 
Walton never fished for ‘‘bullheads;’’ 
if he did not, then he missed a great 
treat, I assure you. The immortal dis- 
ciple of angling would have written us 
about how to heok him and how to cook 
him if he ever had angled for this fish. 
The beauty of fishing for ‘‘bullheads’’ 
is that you do not need to pay the slight- 
est heed to the day, the condition of the 
weather, the state of the water, or the 
kind of tackle. He will bite at any- 
thing on any kind of a day and in any 
sort of water—what more do you de- 
sire? It is very true that when you 
have him hooked there is no battle royal 
to bring him either to gaff or net. He 
comes in very readily. In fact, I have 
before now tied a bundle of bacon 
rinds together, lowered the bundle over 
the side of the old punt, waited until 
a sufficient number of ‘‘bullheads’’ 
had collected upon the ends of the rinds, 
gently raised the string until the fish 
were nearly to.the surface, gave the 
thing a quick lift into the boat and 
shook the hungry sinners loose. 


Let’s see; we were just ‘‘cooning”’ 
out on one of the saw logs before I 
wandered off, weren’t we? I remember 
that log very well, indeed. It was a 
big shell-bark hickory and it lay with 
one end against the bank, half buried 
in the clay; the other end stood right 
out in the pond, it making an ideal 
place to fish from. The only trouble 
with it was that the water moccassins 
insisted upon roosting there and a bare- 
foot urchin and a water moccassin are 
not in any way compatible. We used to 
stand up on the bank and throw chunks 
of clay at the snakes until they rolled 
off the log and swam away. Then 
sometimes when we were seated away 
out on the log one would swim back 
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and crawl up on the log between us and 
the shore. There was no clay to throw 
at him then and we would be held pris- 
oner until his snakeship deigned to take 
his departure, which was sometimes 
longer than we desired. On those days 
we told our parents that there were lots 
of people ahead of us at the mill. 


Oh, yes, I had just about forgotten. 
Of course it would never do to take our 
catch home. In the first place our 
mothers would have flung the ugly 
things out in the back yard, and in the 
second and more important place, that 
would have betrayed to our unreason- 
able paternal ancestors what we had 
been doing all the day with our time, 
when the cabbage bed needed weeding 
or the tobacco field was suffering from 
an excess of worms which it was our 
bounden duty to eradicate. That re- 
minds me that we had an old maid 
cousin who usually spent her summers 
with us. Somehow I always fancied 
that that old girl’s company could be 
dispensed with and no one feel sorry. 
She was a sort of vinagery lady with a 
great hatred of children and especially 
boys. Now, dislike of boys where there 
are two healthy ones, and an inability 
to conceal that hatred is not a very val- 
uable asset for any old maid. It was 
just about the time of the last ‘‘sucker- 
ing’’ of the tobacco plants if you know 
when that is, and the plants were rich 
in great big hairy worms with a horn on 
one end. You were helping me that day 
and we were running a race to see who 
could gather the most worms. Thc 
creatures were placed for safe keeping 
in the sleeves of our tough ducking 
shirts. I guess it was nearly dark when 
a brilliant idea flooded my brain. Ideas 
came so seldom that this one almost par- 
alyzed me. I confined the idea to you 
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and as you had nothing to lose, nor any 
whipping to gain, fell in with it imme- 
diately. That evening when we were 
preparing for bed (you were staying 
all night with me) and Cousin Jane had 
already retired to her room we were 
startled by an unearthly scream which 
was followed by an apparition in white 
sailing through the spare bedroom door 
and out of the house landing in the 
eenter of the petunia bed that was 
mother’s pride. Now that scream em- 
anated from, and that white apparition 
consisted of Cousin Jane, and all be- 
cause she found her bed occupied by 
several large, hairy tobacco worms. Fun- 
ny how some people can’t stand any- 
thing. We were washing our feet in the 
tub out at the pump when the exodus 
took place and were of course innocent 
of any connection with the affair. 
Father, however, did not look upon it 
in that light and it was just as well that 
I had my laugh before he got around 
to me, for after he did get around and 
then got through with me it was not 
laughter that you heard. The next day 
Cousin Jane packed up her reticule and 
went back to the city where she lived. 
I have not seen her since. I fancy that 
mother sort of sympathized with me; 
‘anyway, she brought a great juicy 
pumpkin pie out to where we were work- 
ing the next day and we sat down be- 
neath the shade of the old locust tree 
and ate it. Mother always was our 
friend that way. 

Well, let’s see. I started out to tell 
what: became of the bullheads. Old Ne- 
gro Mose and his wife Sally lived in a 
little log cabin right back of the mill 
on the other side of the river. The cab- 
in stood in the woods and had a dirt 
‘floor and a stick-and-mud chimney. 
Aunt Sally was a great ‘‘yarb.”’ 
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Speaking of bullheads. Do you re 
member the day you caught the gar and 
thought it was a water moccasin? Well, 
I do, and any time I want to laugh real 
hearty to myself I just rake around in 
the back yard of my memory and find 
that incident. For fear you have forgot- 
ten it, seeing it was such a trivial mat- 
ter, I’ll just recall it to your mind. You 
were seated on the extreme end of that 
log with your bare feet in the water. 
On the log back of you were some half 
dozen bullheads, the fruit of our com- 
bined efforts that morning. It was 
growing along toward noon and we were 
thinking about the yellow corn bread 
and the butter that the miller’s wife 
would likely give us if we should acci- 
dentally wander over toward the house, 
and we were about to make up our 
minds to accidentally wander when 
something began tugging at your line. 
It had always been our ambition to 
catch a real live catfish, so everything 
that nibbled at the bait was a catfish 
of monster proportions. It was the law 
and rule to wait for a catfish to swallow 
the bait and run off with it before he 
was hauled in; then the angler spent the 
next ten minutes dodging the spines and 
sawing the hook out of that fish’s in- 
nards. This time you let him run until 
he might have swallowed the hook and 
digested the bait; when you fetched him 
a yank that would have landed a shark. 
He came up, but he did not look exactly 
like a catfish to me. He resembled a 
snake four feet-long just a little more 
than anything else. While that odd 
looking fish was yet in the air I scram- 
bled to my feet and shinned off that 
log onto the solid bank. It looked safer 
back there. The memory of the yell you 
gave upon sight of that fish will haunt 
me through life. He was coming down 
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directly over your head. Neither you 
nor I will ever understand how you got 
out from under him, but you did. When 
he struck the log you were half way 
to shore. The captive wriggled off the 
log back into the water. The mill whis- 
tle blew for dinner and the mill hands 
came trooping toward the house. They 
heard the yell and came over to see the 
fun. Two badly-seared urchins were 
simultaneously endeavoring to tell how 
and what it was. The pole was perform- 
ing acrobatic stunts out in the mill 
pond. One of the men got a punt and 
poled out. He grabbed the pole and 
threw the captive into the punt. As 
soon as he saw what it was he gave a 
yell louder than you had done, but this 
was a yell of laughter. Your captive 
- was a gar. Anyway, a gar looks enough 
like a snake to be one, 

Well, they say that stolen sweets are 
sweetest, but there are times when they 
have a sort of bitter aftermath. We 
found this out, you and I. There had 


been a sort of growing suspicion in our 
family for sometime that I was spend- 
ing just a little more time at the mill of 
a Saturday than was necessary. You 


detected the same sentiment in your 
family. Like some older folks we did not 
heed the signs in the sky, however. One 
Saturday we started off as usual. It 
was a beautiful day for bullheads, or in 
fact any sort of fish. It was especially 
the sort of day that no country boy can 
resist. I am very much inclined to be- 
lieve that the staid old farm nags which 
we bestrode that day wondered much at 
our haste. Never in all her uneventful 
life did old ‘‘Bet’’ make that trip in 
such time. Not waiting for the assist- 
ance of the miller we tumbled the sacks 
off at the mill and in a trice had the 
horses tied to the hitching rack. In an- 
other trice we had the poles and were on 
the old log fishing. Along about noon 
I became aware of an undesirable pres- 
ence. It was not well defined at first, 
but it grew. It kept on growing until it 
developed into the irate form of my im- 
mediate paternal ancestor. My ances- 
tor was closely followed by the gentle- 
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man who oceupied that august position 
on your side of the house. More to the 
point, each of these apparitions was 
armed with a stout hickory switch cut 
from that portion of the limb where it is 
the most tough and pliant. Long ex- 
perience in the art had taught each of 
these gentlemen just where to look for 
the toughest withes. They never made 
a mistake. The face of my parent was 
set and stern when he casually remarked 
to me, ‘‘ Young man, come here.’’ 


I came. The same experience that 
taught him how to select the switches 
had taught me not to hesitate one in- 
stant when he addressed me in that tone 
of voice. If I recall correctly, your 
parent addressed something like the 
same remark to you. You came. 


The interview with our ancestors 
there on the bank of that mill pond was 
the most painful in our experience. Re- 
trospective memory brings in every 
one’s life events that stand out sharp 
and clear above the surrounding dead 
level of existence. That incident sur- 
mounts all other happenings in my life 
like a great mountain over tops the sur- 
rounding plain. It was very painful 
riding home that evening, and for weeks 
we wondered if it would ever be pos- 
sible for us to sit on the rawhide bot- 
tomed chairs with any degree of com- 
fort. The effects wore off in time, how- 
ever, as effects are wont to do, but the 
memory flourishes like unto a green bay 
even to this day. 


Other boys no doubt are fishing for 
bullheads in the same place where once 
we fished and are extracting greater en- 
joyment out of the sport than we do now 
from our expensive creations of the 
tackle makers’ art, and our streams 
filled with lusty trout. 


It is good sometimes to wander back 
along the running brooks and across the 
green fields of childhood. It smooths 
out the furrows writ by Time’s gaunt 
finger across our brows. It puts a new- 
er spring into the steps made laggard 
by ‘the weight of years. I often wan- 
der back. Do you? 
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8000 MILES ON A BICYCLE 








A 69-year-old boy (who has ridden 100,000 miles on a wheel 
since his 55th birthday) writes of the fascinating travels 
enjoyed by himself awheel on a trip across the continent. 








MAJOR EDWARD A. WEED 


Over eight thousand miles on a bi- 
eycle, or more than twice the distance 
across the continent, is what was recent- 
ly performed by a ‘&young fellow of 
69,’’ in spite of the Osler theory that 
old men are of no account, and should 
‘be chloroformed. 

My bicyele record for 18 months and 
25 days, in 25 states, was 8,145 miles. 
A little later I intend to ride from Paso 
Robles, California, to the Big Trees, 
Yosemite, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
and north through California to Port- 
land, Oregon, and return, about 2,500 
miles, 


Starting from New York May 28, 
1908, I toured leisurely north and east 
1,400 miles to Portland, Maine, July 17. 
Next day started south and west to New 
York, having traveled 2,000 miles in the 
New England states, and after a few 
days in the Empire City, left there Au- 
gust 19, headed for the Pacifie Coast. 
The long ride ended at San Luis Obispo 
eounty, California, December 23, 1909. 

The points of altitude were from sea 
level to 9,260 feet above, and the 
changes of temperature were from 10 
degrees below zero to 121 above. There 
were many miles of good roads and 
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BOTTOMLESS PIT. ON ROAD TO WALNUT 
CREEK CANON CLIFF DWELLINGS. 


plenty of bad, and some of the difficul- 
ties were rain, snow, head winds, mud, 
sand, rocks and mountains. 

Numerous rivers I waded, letting my 
clothes and shoes dry on me as best they 
eould. Though frequently drenched 
with rain by day and night, I was not 
injured in any way, not even taking 
cold. I had not a sick day on the whole 
trip, but perfect health all the time, for 
you see I am a healthy, hearty young 
fellow, and only ‘‘69 years young.”’ 

Plenty of good food, abundance of 
fresh air, as much sleep as convenient, 
entire abstinence from tobacco, liquor 
and profanity, an even disposition and 


avoidance of fret, worry and anger have 
been largely instrumental in contribut- 
ing to my health and happiness. Out- 
door life is needed, if we would be 
healthy and happy. 

The mountains encountered have been 
the White Mountains, Berkshire Hills, 
Catskill, Blue Ridge, Alleghanies, 
Ozark, Roeky Mountains, Wichita, Hua- 
lapi Range, Sierra Nevadas and the 
Coast range of the Pacific, with many 
steep hills scattered ‘along the route. 

Short of water and of food I have 
been many times, but constant travel 
and exposure have made me able to go 
twenty-four hours without food or drink 
and not suffer pain or inconvenience. 
When short of food or water I make my 
mind control my appetite and néver al- 
low myself to think about it, so I never 
suffer from hunger or thirst. We can 
overcome much of our trouble or sor- 
row if our mind is under proper man- 
agement. God has given us the ability 
to be peaceful and happy under nearly 
all conditions and amid nearly all en- 
vironments. 

Sometimes in descending mountains 
for several miles, though my Musselman 
brake .would hold the: wheel ail right. 
yet in order to save the constant pres- 
sure of the foot, I have tied small trees 
or branches of large trees to my saddle 
post and dragged them down the moun- 
tain. In deep sand and up long, steep 
hills, I have tied my wheel to the rear 
of a wagen, or had a man on horseback 
ahead of me, with a rope from the front 
post of my bicycle to the horn of his 
saddle, and thus pull my wheel as I 
walked beside it, and steered it by the 
handle bars. 

Scenery grand, beautiful and exten- 
sive, lovely lakes and ponds, lofty moun- 
tain peaks, rich and fertile valleys, ele- 
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gant towns, palatial mansions, log cab- 
ins and huts are seen, a constantly mov- 
ing panorama of the wonders of nature 
and the work of man. Several times, 
especially in New Mexico and Arizona, 
water was from 25 to 45 miles apart, 
so I carried two canteens. 

No grander or more comprehensive 
way of seeing the vastness of our coun- 
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hosts of delightful people whom it will 
always be a pleasure to remember. 
While most riders prefer a light wheel 
and carry but little baggage, mine is a 
Racyele Pacemaker, 24-inch frame, sol- 
id and reliable, with tandem spokes in 
the wheels and tandem tires, 15£-inch 
G. & J. clincher tires. My wheel and 
baggage weigh from 85 to 95 pounds, 
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try can be obtained than by riding a 


wheel leisurely and taking in every 
point of interest. I have visited the 
capitals and met the governors of sev- 
eral states, delivered many lectures on 
**Mexico, the Wonderland,’’ ‘‘ Arizona’s 
Natural Wonders,’’ and ‘‘How to Be 
Happy ;’’ have occupied the pulpits of 
quite a number of churches, and met 


and over 100 pounds avhen my canteens 
are full of water. Many times houses 
are from 25 to 55 miles apart, and food 
must be carried or the rider will go 
hungry. Such a ride is no hardship to 
me, but any person who is accustomed 
to three regular meals a day, and a 
good bed at night would find it an al- 
most unendurable task to ride across 
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the continent, and is foolish to attempt 
it. 

Aside from punctures, I have not had 
so much as a broken spoke on the whole 
trip, and only two accidents. One was 
a broken rim eaused by a horse stepping 
on it when it fell and entangled his 
foot in the spokes, when in his struggle 
to get free he split a rim. 

The other accident, which came _ so 
near being fatal to me, was on April 12, 
1909, on a trestle bridge near Algodones, 
New Mexico. I was walking leisurely 
across, pushing my wheel, and the wind 


almost on me. Catehing hold of the 
bridge timber I turned a somersault as 
quickly as possible, and landed safely on 
my feet on the dry sand, 15 feet below. 
The instant I struck I looked up and 
the e-zine was crushing **Raey 
Pacey’ into a shapeless mass of ruins. 
The saddle, handle bar, pump and my 
watch were uninjured, and are still in 
use on the second wheel the Miami Co. 
made for me, and which they sent to 


poor 


Albuquerque a month later. 
The broken wheel I had already rid- 


den over ten months in 23 states, 5,955 
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was blowing so violently in my face that 
I did not hear the train approaching 
from the rear. But suddenly I felt the 
tremble of the bridge, and whirling 
around there saw the California limited 
express of the Santa Fe, not over 150 
feet from me. instantly I turned to the 
right, to jump the wheel and myself to 
the dry sandy river bed. But in my 
hurry the wheel fell across the rail and 
I fell over it. Glaneing over my right 
shoulder I saw the powerful engine was 











MONTEZUMA’S WELL. 


miles, and it would have been all right 
now if it had not been demolished by 
the train. 

I have not tried to make any record 
for distance or speed, as I have often 
gone hundreds of miles out of my way 
to see any interesting locality or wonder 
of nature. Henee the distance 
traveled would have taken me from one 
Portland to the other and back again, 


Ll have 


or twiee across the continent. I travel 


for the pure love of travel and adven- 
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MONTEZUMA’S CASTLE. 
One of the most noted of the Cliff Dweller 
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ture, not because I care for notoriety 
or credit for doing something sensation- 
al. I believe that when people come to 
live more out of doors and to worship 
God in nature’s grand open cathedrals 
amid the wonders of the air, the roads, 
the mountains and the plains, they will 
realize just how really narrow and ob- 
secure men can be who shut themselves 
in the cities like rats in a cage and yet 
flatter themselves that they are supe- 
rior and cultured. 
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health, genius and energy. You are a 
human dynamo on wheels, who gathers 
news first hand from the scenes through 
which you pass and reduce it to the art 
preservative for present and future 
generations. May wisdom guide you!”’ 
At Omaha, Capt. Jack Crawford, the 
poet scout, wrote: 
“I'd rather meet a wayward stray 
And help him to atone, 
Than entertain the angels at 
A picnic round the throne.” 
Many writers expressed their kindly 
sentiments and invoked all manner of 





CLIFF DWELLINGS, WALNUT CREEK, ARIZ., NEAR FLAGSTAFF. 


I carried a blank book in which I had 
my friends inscribe what they pleased. 
J. W. Ryder, editor Enterprise, Gran- 
ite, Okla., wrote: ‘‘Here’s to the jolly 
old joker who has bathed his feet in 
both oceans, and drank from all the 
Nothing like 
being young and frisky!”’ 

At Lawton, Okla., J. W. Kieff, city 
editor News-Republican, wrote: ‘‘Com- 
rade of the Craft! Here’s to your 


blessings and good wishes for my pros- 
perity and success, and though written 
mostly in our own language, some are 
in Latin, French, Spanish, German, 
Chinese, Esperanto and Shorthand. It 
is a valuable book to keep as a souvenir. 

Arid deserts were encountered, where 
for 65 miles there was not a tree, 
bush or shrub to afford shade or to 
lean my wheel against, not even a house, 
and the thermometer ranging from 100 
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to 121 degrees. Was it hot? Well, yes, 


considerably so. I would often lie down - 


at night and sleep, with not even sage 
brush to make a campfire. Again my 
road would be through the magnificent 
pine forests of Arizona, which have a 
boundless supply of timber, and where 
traveling was a pleasure and camping 
a delight. 


Our country is immense, and the den- 
izens of cities, who think they are so in- 
telligent, cultured and refined, know 
but little of the beauties and wonders of 
nature, which can be seen and realized 
only by travel. Open your doors and 
windows and let God’s glorious sunshine 
penetrate your darkened rooms, and go 
out in the fresh air, and enjoy life. Thus, 
and thus only, can you be healthy, hap- 
py, and fully enjoy life as God has de- 
signed that you should. 


The states traversed on the trip were 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia; 25 in all. 

Near a little village named Datil, in 
Socorro county, New Mexico, I met a 
well-known pioneer of the Datil range, 
Mrs. Ada Morley, mother of Mrs. Agnes 
Morley Cleveland, of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, the well-known auther of stories of 
the cowboys, which have been published 
in various magazines. It was at Mrs. 
Morley’s big, white log house where 
Francis Sschlatter, the healer, rested for 
several months after his healing work in 
Denver a number of years ago. After 
leaving her house he has never since been 
seen, though it is believed his skeleton 
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was found months afterwards. It is 
claimed he appeared again and died last 
year, but I do not believe that man was: 
Schlatter. Mrs. Morley is sadly afflict- 
ed, as she has been blind for several 
years, yet she writes many letters to her 
friends, using a board clip in which 
grooves are cut across. She pushes her 
hand, holding the pencil in one after 
the other of these grooves, and thus 
writes quickly and well. 


It is not necessary to speak of boule- 
vards, parks, fountains, statues, mon- 
uments, lofty buildings and other 
works of man, to be found in the vari- 
ous cities, but I want to mention a few 
of the wonders of nature which can be 
seen on such a trip, and which are 
worth going thousands of miles to see. 


Comparatively unknown to travelers, 
because far from the beaten track, is a 
wonderful place known by the name of 
its postoffice, ‘‘Salt Lakes,’’ in the 
western part of Socorro county, New 
Mexico. It is situated 99 miles north- 
west of Magdalena, 105 southeast of 
Holbrook, and 90 miles southwest of Gal- 
lup. These are the nearest stations to it 
on the Santa Fe. 

Imagine, if you can, a valley of cir- 
cular form, three miles across, 400 feet 
deep. In this valley is a_postoffice, 
store, a Mexican village of a dozen 
houses, a salt lake of 300 acres, large 
spring of fresh water, two hills each 400 
feet high, one of these being an old vol- 
eano, and in its crater is a lake of the 
purest ocean water, 125 feet across, and 
of unknown depth, for a line of 1,000 
feet failed to touch bottom. Then try to 
realize the fact that the valley which 
contains all this is itself the immense 
erater of an extinct volcano. 

Still more wonderful is the fact that 
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from the large lake is taken annually 


thousands of tons of pure rock salt, and — 


that the water in the small lake is 50 
feet higher than in the larger, conse- 
quently having no connection. I twice 
enjoyed a swim in the small lake, where 
the water is so heavy no one could 
drown. This is the only postoffice of 
Uncle Sam’s which is located in the erat- 
er of a voleano. 

The greatest wonder the whole world 
contains is the Grand Canon of Colo- 
rado in Arizona, which has often been 
described by some of the ablest: writers. 
It is almost beyond the mind of man to 
fully comprehend, the most fluent writ- 
er to describe, or the skilful photograph- 
er to portray. It is weird, wild. yet 
grandly beautiful, stupendous in its 
wonderful immensity, and majestically 
sublime. It is awe inspiring and no- 
where else does man so feel his insigni- 
fieance, and realize so profoundly the 
tremenduous power of the Divinity as 
when he stands by that mighty gorge 
217 miles long, and from 10 to 13 miles 
wide, ‘and gazes with wondrous interest 
into that fearful chasm, which seems to 
have been prepared as a burial place for 
the lofty mountains and as a winding, 
serpentine bed for the rushing, roar- 
ing Colorado. 

I spent three weeks along the rim, and 
down in its fearful depths, from Point 
Moran on the east to Bass Camp, 46 
miles west. I saw it by early dawn, by 
dusk, at midday, by moonlight, and by 
the flashes of lightning in a midnight 
storm. I spent one night in a lonely 
cabin .2 its awful depths, listening to 
the roar of Heaven’s artillery, and light- 
ed frequently by sharp flashes of light- 
ning. It was at all times and under all 
conditions different in appearance, but 
transcendently gorgeous, and with an 
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awful and sublime beauty, unparaileled 
by any other work of nature. Next to 
this may be named the Natural Bridge 
of Arizona, in Gila county, near the 
Mormon town of Pine, 94 miles south of 
Flagstaff. There are five acres of land 
on top of the bridge, for it is an immense 
arch, not like most of the natura: 
bridges in Virginia, Utah ana other 
states. The arched rocks overhead and 
the side walls of the bridge, have been 
formed from the petrifying of roots, 
grasses, vines and moss, and appear to 
have been lifted or built up by water, 
unlike any other similar bridge. 

The singular action of the water of a 
small stream which flows from above 
the bridge and tumbles down into Pine 
ereek, a few rods north of the bridge, 
is well worth observing. Everything 
placed where this tiny stream will fall 
upon it is soon coated with stone, re- 
semitung granite. Tin, wood,: iron, 
leather, cloth or any material—toys, 
hats and gloves—soon become like solid 
stone. 

Montezuma’s Castle and surroundings 
are a combination of the work of na- 
ture and of prehistoric man. In an im- 
mense cave or opening in the side of a 
cliff, over a hundred feet above the 
ground, the little men of ancient days 
have built a five-story castle with nu- 
merous rooms. At a distance it resem- 
bles some of the baronial castles on the 
Rhine, perched upon some lofty moun- 
tain peak. It is situated five miles 
north of Camp Verde, and 63 miles 
south of Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Nine miles further north is Montezu- 
ma’s Well, a work of nature. It is a 
body of water, 200 feet across, down in 
a cone-shaped rock which stands in a 
valley, the surface of the water being 
some 95 feet below the top of the wall. 
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It is fed by living springs situated down 
in the water, and has a subterranean 
outlet 800 feet away, from which is con- 
stantly pouring a stream the size of a 
barrel. Around the inner walls above 
the water are caves which have been in- 
habited by the little cliff dwellers in 
remote ages. 
large and have been partitioned off into 
small rooms by stone walls. In one of 
these there seemed to be the impress of 
a baby hand, as if done when the mortar 


Some of these are quite - 
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soil has accumulated, which supports a 
pine tree seven inches in diameter, and 
20 feet high. 

One  »f the most interesting of the 
many cliff dwellings in Arizona is sit- 
uated in Walnut Cajon, 10 miles 
southeast of Flagstaff, over a fine road. 
Here were the homes of hundreds of the 
ancient dwellers in the sides of a high 
bluff, amid the grandest of scenery, em- 
bracing forest, mountains and deep 
gorges. Halfway there is the Bottom- 


OTHER CLIFF DWELLINGS IN WALNUT CREEK CANON. 


was soft, perhaps a thousand years or 
more ago. 

Pivot Rock, near Randle’s Mill, on the 
road by Mormon Lake and Long Valley 
towards Strawberry Valley and Pine, is 
a great natural curiosity, and compara- 


tively little known. It is like the head 
(though flat and broad) of an immense 
giant set up on a small neck a foot in 
diameter, which rests on a broad, flat 
rock. On top of the head, some dirt or 


less Pit, into which William J. Bryan 
and a party of friends came very near 
falling one dark night as they were driv- 
ing by. The visible pit is 200 feet 
across, and 150 feet deep, but at one end 
of the main pit there is an opening or 
tunnel a short distance, then a drop 
down into the Bottomless Pit, for it has 
been sounded a thousand feet, and no 
bottom found. 

The Petrified Forests near Holbrook, 
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Arizona, I visited, but there is not room able space, and the study of geology and 
here to describe this mighty wonder of developments of science, as well as ex- 
nature. It is worth visiting, even if tensive travel and diligent research and 
you have to go a thousand miles. personal investigations verifies the 
The cliff dwellers were evidently of truth of this statement to a remarkable 
short stature, probably from four and degree. : 
a hail? to five feet, tough, wiry, active Though a somewhat lengthy article, 
people who delighted in climbing up and this does not describe a quarter of what — 
down mountains, and whose food was I saw and experienced in my ride of 
mostly corn of much smaller size than over 8,000 miles in crossing Uncle Sam’s 
any now raised. big ranch. If it should induce any of 
While crossing the continent, I found the readers of Outdoor Life to live more 
many places now almost dry, where the out of doors and see more of their own 
marks on the rocks plainly show the ex- land, I shall be glad. 
istence of former ponds and lakes and I will state in closing that in just 
the beds of what were once running eight years to a day, when I was from 
streams, for our country and the world 55 to 63 years old, I made a bicycle tour 
in general has undergone many remark- of 17 American and 20 Mexican states 
able changes, and many places where ineluding Cuba and Canada, covering 
people existed are now dry and barren. 49,735 miles. I have ridden in all since 
Mighty convulsions and upheavals 1895, a little more than 100,000 miles, 
have changed the topography of this old and expect to still continue if God spares 
Aa, world of ours during the millions of my life, many years more, as I was only 
i years it has been whirling in illimit- 69 on June 6, 1910. 
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The Music of the Stream 


In camp beside a mountain stream 





















The noisy ripples of the stream 


T hear the coyote’s call; As dancing on, they play, 

My rod and line lie carelessly Bring dreams of childhood’s days to me 
Against the old windfall; With laughter wild and gay. 

The feverish tension of the day Far up the cafion’s narrow path 
Subsides as night comes on, I hear the muffled roar 

And sweet sleep lures me to my cot— Of waters bounding o’er the rocks 


Another day is gone. From haunts they'll know no more. 





Such dreams, such sleep, but few that know 
The fragrance of the air 

Seothes like a gentle stimulant 
And frees the mind from care. 

I’ve scarcely closed my eyes, it seems, 
When Nature’s morning lay 

With silvery notes, brings into life 


Another happy day. 
Cc, B. DAVIS, 
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SPORT ‘WITH THE SHOTGUN. 


Group of Mexican and American sportsmen (Mr. E. E. Bowman of Juarez, kneeling) after a few hours’ 
shooting in the quail and rabbit fields. 


COUTDOOR IDLING IN MEXICO 








A trip for rest and recreation in the land of the Aztec. 
The delightful mountain retreats of Chihuahua and 
Sonora, where big game and good fishing abound. 





J. A. McGUIRE 


There is a pleasure 


the pathless woods, 


There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes; 
I love not man the less, but Nature more. 


We were riding over the 150-mile 
treeless desert waste lying between El 
Paso and Casas Grandes, Mexico, carry- 
ing a ‘‘ticket-of-leave-man’’ entitling us 
to a three weeks’ outing in the hills of 
the Aztec. Through the generous cour- 
tesy of Mr. E. E. Bowman of the Union 
Mercantile Co., Juarez, Mexico (a sports- 
man, a Spanish-American scholar, and 


—BYRON. 


a gentleman of great influence and fam- 
iliarity with all things and people Mex- 
iean, and who is always willing to an- 
swer correspondents regarding. that 
country), we had been successful in 
bonding over the line our guns and gen- 
eral effects, and were now absorbed in 
thought of the pleasant horseback rides 
we would have over the forest-covered 
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OFF FOR THE HILLS. 


The party (exclusive of the author), the outfit and 


the guides. Starting from Colonia Pacheco, the 


outfitting point. 


hills of Chihuahua and Sonora—when 
we should reach the said hills. Travel- 
ing over this sandy desert, which seems 
to have some relation to a similar coun- 
try in Arizona and New Mexico, hardly 
conduced. to place before us true pic- 
tures of the beauitful country that later 
would stretch before our eyes; but we 


knew it was there, and furthermore that 
we were deserving to partake of its full- 
est enjoyments. My wife had only re- 


cently arisen from a slight illness, and 
[—well, I hadn’t been turned at large 


with pack horse and gun for an even 
twelve-month, and I was eager to flirt 
with the Mexican sunshine and balsam- 





THE “SENORA.” 
Style of corral often found in that country shown in background. 
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bearing ozone which at this time of the 
year (March 1) are both at their best. 

Our train (we traveled via the Sierra 

Madre Ry.) had just stopped at a point 
' to let off a passenger, some 100 miles 
from El Paso when my wife pointed to 
a curl of smoke emanating from a near 
by mountain, and enquired if I could 
imagine where it came from. Her ques- 
tion was almost immediately answered 
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some twenty-five to thirty-five miles of 
underground workings, including a jail, 
a church and peace officers’ quarters. 
One of the mines in this group has been 
worked, he told us, for 300 years. 

Our arrival at Casas Grandes station 
at 8 p. m. called for a hearty but hastily 
eaten supper, and afterwards a 15-mile 
stage ride which landed us at Colonia 
Juarez, a Mormon settlement, at 12:30 


MANY GOOD TROUT STREAMS WERE CROSSED 


by a man sitting back of us, who carried 


the ear-marks of experience in that 
country and who we later learned had 
been a resident of Mexico for twenty- 
seven years. 

‘*That smoke,’’ said he, ‘‘is from the 
famous San Pedro mine, one of the Cor- 
dilleras group—a mine that produced 
$5,000,000 the first year.’’ 

Further inquiry elicited much valu- 
able information from the old gentle- 
man, himself a miner, among other 
things the fact that these mines have 


a. m., fully competent to engage in the 
peaceful doze that awaited us at Hotel 
Harper. 

Next day our guide, Mr. Martineau. 
met us and conveyed ourselves and be- 
longings to Mrs. Lunt’s hospitable 
boarding house, at Colonia Pacheco, 35 
miles, by team and wagon, from which 
point our proposed outing led us some 
40 miles to the southwest, among the 
hills and valleys of Lost Creek and 
Three Rivers, in the state of Sonora. 

And the verdure and beauty of those 
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OFF FOR A TRAMP. 


hills!, Traveling in the balmiest of air, 
shirt-sleeved and straw-hatted, the not- 
too-hot sun pouring down its’ mellow 
warmth on our path, we simply bathed 
in it all, with no desire for the strenu- 
ous life, no anxiety to over-kill the 
beautiful animals that peered at us from 
among the pines, and no feeling but that 
of repose and relaxation. 

The long-leaf pine, the yellow pine, 
the flexiles pine, the oak in four species, 
the cedar in two, and the beautiful ma- 
drones all seemed to be glad we were 
there, and even the waters appeared to 
laugh at our approach. Many finny 
denizens they gave up for our delecta- 
tion—our guide caught twelve in an 
hour one day that weighed 14 pounds 
—of a species about which I am un- 
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- the Mexican coati. 






familiar, but of a taste that I shall 
never forget. 

The country was all so new to us, the 
foliage so beautifully green (even the 
oak and a few other species of decidu- 
ous trees keep green until April, when 
they shed, and re-bud again), the weath- 
er so delightfully warm and sunny that 
we fell into a dreamy rapture on enter- 
ing it, from which we only awoke when 
‘‘train time’’ was ealled on the return 
journey. 

There is one feature of the mountains 
visited by us that makes travel by pack 
train a decided pleasure—the~ complete 
absence of down-timber. It seems that 
the reason for this is-the frequent fires 
covering the mountain sections; these 
fires usually burn the grass and down 
timber only, leaving the green timber 
stand. | 

One day when venison-hungry I killed 
a deer, which tasted good. A flock of 
green parrots came chattering into camp 
at another time, and I picked off one 
of them, merely as a specimen, with 
my .22. 

In ‘the section which we visited there 
is found the lion, bear (grizzly and 
black), lynx (both Canada and bay), 
wild turkey, otter, deer (the white-tail 
weighing 75 to 100 pounds), and a pecu- 
liar-looking animal called by the Mexi- 
eans the Chula, but which in reality is 
I brought home a 
specimen. It is about four feet long in- 
cluding tail (which is nearly as long as 
the body), and has feet and claws some- 
what resembling those of the coon. 
They are great tree climbers and night 
prowlers, and put up a fierce fight with 
dogs, considering their size, having 
teeth that cut like those of the wolf. 
We took home also a specimen of the 
partridge family which is not found in 
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the northern states, besides plants and 
curios from the Cliff Dweller ruins. 

A few words here about these Cliff 
Dwellers: Having visited the famous 
ruins of Mancos Cafion, Southwest Col- 
orado, I was more than interested in 
the Mexican ruins. The origin of this 
sturdy little race of people, as well as 
their ultimate fate, has puzzled me not 
a little, and whenever I am able to pick 
up a serap of knowledge regarding them 
I receive it with the keenest relish. 

History tells us that the Toltecs came 
down from the North into this country 
in the fifth century, and that the land 
was next invaded by the Chichemecas 
in the ninth century. Later—about the 
eleventh century—the Aztecs came upon 
the scene conquering all before them. 


The question arises: Were the Cliff 
Dwellers of Toltec, Chichemeca, or Az- 
tee origin, or neither, and did they pre- 
cede in existence even the ancient Tol- 
tee? There is a tribe of Indians in Mex- 
ico at the present time—the Tarahu- 
maras—that to my mind come nearer 
to what I would suppose the descend- 
ents of the Cliff Dwellers would be (if, 
indeed, there are any) than any race 
now peopling the globe. The principal 
occupation of the Tarahumaras’is farm- 
ing. They are of low stature, seldom ex- 
ceeding in height 5 feet 8 inches, are 
great lovers of the hills and of hunting, 
and are as fleet-footed as a deer. The 
men are frequently found hunting in 
the mountains with the primitive bow 
and arrow, and with no more cumber- 


A CAMP IN THE OPEN. 
Showing a typical Mexican scene in the hills; long- leaf and yellow pine forest. 
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some dress than is necessary—a breech- 
cloth usually suffices. Their great sport 
is foot-racing, sometimes an annual 











MAKING BISCUIT AT AN IMPROVISED CAMP. 























event of this nature leading the contest- 
ants over the mountains in a circuitous 
route:for 100 miles. They can outrun 
in a long-distance contest any horse that 
ever walked, and it is common for them 
to be sent as couriers for great distances 
when help is needed instead of using 
the horse. 

They are an exceedingly timid and re- 
tiring people. In some cases they have 
: been known to forsake their habitations 
and flee to the woods in hiding at the 
approach of strangers. There are, it 
is estimated, about 15,000 Tarahumaras 
in Mexico, entirely in the Sierra Madre 
mountains. They are a very poor peo- 
ple, and while many are acquainted 
with the handling of the common fire- 
arms, yet they seldom possess enough 
means to buy a gun, and therefore hunt 
deer, turkeys, ete., with bow and arrow. 
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It is remarkable to what success they at- 
tain with this weapon, for it is said that 
when one goes after game in earnest he 
seldom returns without his quarry. 

In our overland travels (away from 
the railroad) of over 200 miles we fre- 
quently came across many traces of the 
life of the Cliff Dwellers, such as ter- 
races in the gulches, stone foundation 
work on the flats and hilltops, mound 
ruins on the mesas and plains and cliff 
dwellings in the rocky hillside caves. 1 
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SKIN OF THE MEXICAN COATI. 


had only seen in Colorado the dwellings 
in the cliffs and the mounds on the 
mesas—the latter being all that is left 
of what was once adobe huts. These 
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CLIFF DWELLER RUINS BETWEEN COLONIA JUAREZ AND COLONIA PACHECO. 


mounds are scattered over all parts of 
the country traversed by us, as are also 
the foundation work and terraces. This 
foundation work—if, indeed, it may be 
so termed—is found in the shape of 
tumbled-down walls of rock in height 
“from one to four feet and about two feet 
thick at the base. It is believed that 
adobe or some other such material was 
used for the upper part of these dwell- 
ings in which the rock formed the low- 
er portion. In many places the outlines 
of these rocky foundations form as 
many as twelve rooms—from that down 
to one, the smaller number being the 
more common. Nearly every point or 
elevation in the hills had what appears 
to have been a fort or lookout at the 
summit, a fact which makes quite ap- 


parent the fear that these people held 
for their enemies. 

Port-holes about four inches in diam- 
eter (from which undoubtedly the bow 
and arrow were held in readiness at the 
approach of danger) are seen in the cave 
dwellings, something unnoticed by me 
in the Colorado ruins. In the latter 
ruins all are constructed of rock, while 
in Mexico all the cave dwellings that I 
saw are of adobe, or some adhesive sub- 
stance that hardens like cement. I be- 
lieve both adobe and some form of ce- 
ment were used, as there is quite a dif- 
ference between them. 

The most numerous evidence of the 
life of these people is the great number 
of terraced gulches that were found ev- 
erywhere along our route of travel. In 
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CAMP ON THREE RIVERS. 
In the foreground a string of twelve fish weighing fourteen pounds, caught in one hour. 


fact we could go nowhere in the moun- 
tains that we did not see these terraces. 
They would take a small gulch, we will 
say, that is 300 yards long; at every 15 
to 50 yards they constructed stone walls 
across the gulch from 15 to 100 feet 
long. These walls as they now stand 
are from one to 10 feet high. They 
formed backstops to little areas that 
were either filled with soil, into which 
the rains were allowed to wash—-soil, 
and on this they did what little farming 
they were able to do—for, be it known 
the surfaces of the mountain section 
hereabouts and for at least 200 miles to 
the southward is composed of little soil, 
broken rock forming the chief constitu- 
ent. These little farming tracts had, 


therefore, two very necessary virtues. 
They were composed of prime soil, and 
this soil was well watered by the rains 


and retained well the moisture so ac- 


quired. 

We ate lunch one day in sight of 
some cliff dwellings up the side of the 
mountain, located under a projection of 
rock similar to those seen in Colorado. 
These, however, were but one story, 
while the Colorado ruins extended to 
three and four stories. The nature of 
the rock, however, did not permit of 
higher structures. They were strung 
along in a row, all united, comprising 
about a dozen rooms in all. The walls 
were in an almost perfect state of pre- 
servation, better as a whole than those 
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of stone I had seen in Colorado. We 
poked around some in the dust of these 
rooms, but found nothing more interest- 
ing than oak sticks used as fire pokers, 
seeds, corn cobs and hulls of nuts. 

The openings to the rooms from the 
outside, and those on the fnside connect- 
ing the ruins, were about 2x3 feet in 
size, with a 6-inch square notch cut in 
the wall below each opening, presum- 
ably that the inhabitants might the bet- 
ter drag their feet in going through. 
Some mummies had recently been taken 
from these ruins, including a woman 
and babe in an almost perfect state of 
preservation. 

We also had the pleasure of visiting 
a more extensive ruin—that in Piedre 
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Verde Caiion, six miles down that stream 
from Colonia Pacheco. This ruin was 
built in the cliff about 100 feet above 
the stream, under a protecting ledge of 
rock that made a cave about fifty feet 
square, some twenty feet high ot the 
opening and four feet at the inside 
Here the most prominent feature of 
the dwelling is an olla fifteen feet high 
and ten feet in diameter, constructed of 
adobe. Some thirty years ago this olla 
had but two openings—one at the top 
and another at its lower extremity on 
the side. Since then, however, vandals 


have disfigured it with two or three oth- 
It was apparently used 
food material, the 
being used 


er openings. 
for grain or 


upper hole to fill it 





THE LARGEST CLIFF DWELLER OLLA IN EXISTENCE. 


Located in Piedre Verde Canon. six miles from Colo nia Pacheco, Mexico. 


Bullt of adobe. All the holes 


except the lowest one at right were cut by vandals. 
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WHERE THE CLIFF DWELLERS FARMED. 
every gulch. 


of the rock-built terfaces that are found in nearly 
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and the other as a supply opening. 

None of the buildings here are now 
more than one story in height, but at 
one time, they extended to the rock sur- 
face above, as evidenced by the wall 
marks yet plainly seen on the ceiling. 
I saw here more hieroglyphics than in 
any other ruin ever visited. 

Complete chaos, with the exception of 
the finely-shaped olla marks this ruin, 
the rooms that are left being almost 
filled with the dust and dirt from the 
fallen upper walls. 

The ride back through the Piedre 
Verde Caiion to Mrs. Lunt’s was en- 
joyed to the fullest. Once there we 
made preparations for the return by 
wagon the following day to Colonia 
Juarez, from which point we took stage 
to Casas Grandes and train thence to E] 
Paso, over the same route by which we 
traveled in going in. 

It would hardly be fair to close this 
story without some reference to the com- 
fort sleeping pocket used by us on this 
trip. It is made by the Metropolitan 
Air Goods Co. of Reading, Mass., and 
should never be omitted from a sports- 
man’s outfit on a packing trip. It is 
light to carry, impervious to all moist- 
ure, the most convenient bed made to 
.take care of, will stay inflated a week 
if you are at a permanent camp that 
long, and, lastly, is the most luxurious 
thing to lie on—even not excepting the 
much-extolled and expensive box mat- 
tresses—that was ever devised. 

When we arrived in Denver we found 
that a couple of century plants that we 
had carefully dug up and wrapped in 
our bedding were slightly crushed. We 
planted them in our lawn but they nev- 
er grew very well, and were later taken 
up and thrown away. These plants, if 
carefully handled in transit, I under- 
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CLIFF DWELLER HIEROGLYPHICS. 
Fourd i one of the ruins of Piedre Verde Canon, 


also commonly seen in other ruins. 
stand, thrive very well in the States 
after being transplanted. 

The best time to go to the part of 
Mexico in which we traveled—both from 
a game and weather standpoint—is from 
November Ist to May 1st. During this 
period the temperature is just right to 
enjoy traveling by pack or camp wagon, 
while it is also the dry season—some- 
thing to be considered by those who dis- 
like tramping in the wet undergrowth, 
which in Mexico is tall and in places 
quite profuse. It consists of fern-like 
stalks and gramma and other grasses ris- 
ing waist-high. 
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PART OF THE BIG OLLA AND OTHER RUINS IN PIEDRE VERDE CANON. 


I should not imagine that the use of 
dogs for varmints in the country visit- 
ed by us would be as productive of suc- 
cess as in the United States—the reasons 
being: First, the very rocky surface 
which would be hard on dogs’ feet, the 
rocks being of the broken kind, with 
usually sharp edges; second, the com- 
parative lack of moisture during the late 
fall, winter and early spring months. 


Mexico is a country of wonderful 
magnetic power. It attracts—and even 
now we find ourselves wishing we were 
back there breathing that pine-scented 
air and commingling with those peaceful 
people and postoral scenes. If I knew 
I could never go there again I would feel 
much like one to whom the gates of the 
old boyhood scenes on the farm were 
forever closed. 


The Exile 


Eternal summer lingers in the alr, 

The da" is redolent with sweet perrume 

Of honeysuckle and magnolia bloom, 

And roses lend their fragrance everywhere. 

Here, ’neath. the palms, and sheltered from 
the glare 

Of tropic sum, I weave on fancy’s loom, 

From skeins that have been stored in mem- 
ory’s room, 

A tapestry—a picture far more fair— 


Of ice-clad hills. of woodlands bare and 
bleak, 

Of snowy slopes, and frost-bejeweled bough 

On hemlock, ¢.ne and fir—and on my cheek 

I seem to feel the north wind even now— 

And though in sunny climes my feet may 


roam, 
I love my Northdland’s frozen snows—and 
home. 
JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 





OUR CARAVAN. 


THE LONELY MAN 


SAMUEL W. LIPPINCOTT 


Had anyone beenso, (must I say) un- 
fortunate as to be standing in a certain 
valley—which, no doubt, is still tightly 
wedged in between an array of, brow- 
beating hills somewhere away out in 
the midst of the Rocky Mountains—on a 
dismal autumnal afternoon of several 
years ago, he could have seen three 
weather beaten horsemen come over the 
brow and down the precipitous sides of 
one of the before mentioned hills, in 
rather a ragged condition of body and 
mind. True, their state of mind would 
not have been apparent to an observer; 
but possibly the onlooker might have 
overheard some of the remarks, at times 
abrupt and emphatic, made by the ap- 
proaching travelers anent the route they 
followed, whenever they encountered 
some new impedient to their progress 
which required an additional exertion 
on their part, or that of their jaded 
horses, and these interjections would 
have clearly indicated a disturbed men- 
tal state. 

Rain and snow, fallen trees and 
treacherous footings, were each contrib- 


uting a liberal share to our, I being one 
of them, disadvantage at the time and 
place mentioned and also, directly or in- 
directly, to the consequential discolor- 
ation of the cuticle upon our shanks. 

’T was a long, uncomfortable and tire- 
some march that began our movement 
homeward, after a very enjoyable hunt- 
ing experience of some weeks duration 
in Wyoming, and we watched the deep- 
ening mountain shadows and, eventually 
the pitching of our tents by the men, of 
the then overtaken caravan, with great 
satisfaction. The camping place. was 
where the approaching night cautioned 
a halt and this chanced to be at the in- 
tersection of the valley, into which we 
had descended, with the Hoback River. 
that swiftly flows from the Gros Ventre 
Mountains, through the cafion of its 
own name, to unite its waters with the 
River Snake. "Twas a wet night, in a 
wet place, for wet travelers; but the 
weariness of our bodies and the warmth 
of our blankets promised to be irresist- 
ible nareoties and we each gave an irre- 
pressible sigh, signifying complete re- 
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laxation, as we pushed down into our 
sleeping bags. 

The morrow’s sun arose in a clear sky 
--this we knew by reason of the golden 
rays which overshot our valley and gild- 
ed the mountain tops beyond—and later 
in the morning, as we followed in the 
wake of the leisurely pack train, sway- 
ing with the movement of our docile pal- 
freys, basking in the soothing sunshine, 
inhaling the stimulating air from the 
hardships or sore places and all the 
world seemed at peace; but nevertheless, 
we were an unusually silent crew. 

Alack-a-well-a-day ! why it is, we won- 
dered, that this constraint and serious 
mien is so apt to attend these turnings 
around, these departures from the 
crude, exposed, out-of-doors life, toward 
the refined and sheltered manner of liv- 
ing? 

Is this seeming inconsistency, we 
asked ourselves, due to the fact that the 
former represents a ‘‘don’t care’’ atti- 
tude of mind while the latter predestines 
a state of ‘‘you’ve got to?’’ 

The populous East seems, to a mind 
calmed by isolation, a seething cauldron 
of events and solicitude, regarding one’s 
interest in the stew, arises the moment 
one faces toward it. When approaching 
the farthermost reach of the telegraph 
wire or mail route, feelings of responsi- 
bility awaken and those tender places 
in the brain, caused originally by the 
hammering of troublesome or anxious 
thoughts, and which seemed to have be- 
come encrusted with a healthy growth of 
resistance, again become painful. 

With reflections and sensations some- 
thing like these, our day upon the trail 
had been, as I have said, a quiet one, 
save when a guide or horse-wrangler 
scolded a headstrong pack-horse, in 
language graphically descriptive of any 
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blemish or peculiarity of the animal, for 
getting out of line or for interfering 
with the progress of a fellow burden 
bearer. 

Along toward night-fall a frontier 
shack came into view—the first habita- 
tion we had seen in many days—and as 
we drew nearer to it, our chief guide 
went in advance of the halting pack 
train to reconnoiter. When within hail- 
ing distance of the log building, a man 
was seen to emerge from it, gaze intent- 
ly at our emissary, as well as at us, and 
then leap into the air repeatedly, throw- 
ing out his: arms and legs in precisely 
the same manner as did the limber 
jointed jumping jacks of old—and per- 
haps of the present day, for all that I, 
a crabbed old anchorite, can tell—when 
the suspended string was pulled. 

After a short colloquy between them, 
we were signalled to approcah and, sub- 
sequently, when an opportunity offered, 
I asked the guide how he diagnosed the 
man’s symptoms. He replied, ‘‘a well 
developed ease of joy.’’ Joy because of 
what? ‘‘ Because of a mistaken identity, 
he having confused me, a guide, with 
me, a cow-puncher. This fellow, who 
lives in the hills, promised to look after 
the ranch house and nearby stock during 
the absence, now somewhat protracted, 
of the owner who is off on the annual 
‘round up’ and owing to this limitation 
of his freedom, enforced domesticity, 
and lack of congenial occupation, he had 
become restive and discontended. I be- 
ing a eattle man, he thought our ap- 
proach indicated the end of the ‘round 
up, and presaged his liberty; therefore 
his signs of joy. We may as well spend 
the night here and avail ourselves of the 
enclosures for our stock.’’ 

We unpacked the animals, turned 
them into the corral, pitched our tents 
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nearby and then entered the little h@use 
of one room where the seemingly lonely 
man, who was busily engaged with pre- 
parations for our comfort, received us. 

He was a trim, lithe, good looking, 
middle aged chap, whose well modulated 
voice was attune with the murmur of the 
winds and mountain streams and whose 
directness and terseness of speech was 
such as is usual with persons in remote 
corners of the earth, whose language is 
stripped of all persiflage. He was clad 
entirely in buckskin, which attire ap- 
pealed strongly to our sense of fitness, 
and was assuredly a good caretaker, 
since the pots and pans were polished 
brightly and hung in orderly array 
against the log sides of the cabin. The 
room was made brighter by the aid of 
two richly colored Navajo blankets, 
thrown across the couch and these were 
as spotless as when new. 

We offered to provide the evening 
meal from our remaining stores and also 
to lend our cook, in order that our new 
acquaintance might enjoy a little divers- 
ity from irksome and, to him formal 
housekeeping and possibly, be drawn in- 
to a conversation that would throw some 
light upon himself and his experiences, 
for, we were under the influence of the 
West and thirsted for its lore on this 
our last night in the open. 

I wish I could recall his remarks in 
full, as they escaped him little by little; 
but the substance and purport of them 
were so congenial to and in line with our 
own recent mental ruminations as to 
seem a sequel to them and, in our judg- 
ment, to frame a defence for our possible 
disloyalty to the highly civilized East. 

He had deserted his home, his source 
of livelihood and all his interests in his 
original environments, for reasons that 
seemed to him justifiable. He neither 
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murdered his enemies nor committed 
suicide, which pastimes are not infre- 
quently resorted to for the purpose of 
disentangling—maybe unraveling is a 
better simile—domestic complications; 
but had only picked up a few belongings 
and peacefully departed for the mild 
climate of the South Western States, 
with practically no funds and an outfit 
sO meager as to be readily transported 
upon his back. Becoming hardened by 
exposure and gradually equal to greater 
exertion, he moved by easy stages, sea- 
son after season, from Arizona into the 
more invigorating and sometimes exact- 
ing latitude and altitude of the Northern 
plains States, living after the manner 
of the ‘‘free trappers’’ of half a century 
ago—upon the game he killed—with 
blankets as his only shelter, excepting, 
of course, the ingenious use of wind- 
breaks and friendly havens accidentally 
provided by nature. He led an absolute- 
ly untrammeled life—untamed, if you 
prefer—accountable to no one on earth 
for anything, until signs of approaching 
winter would warn him to seek the 
eaves of some frontierman’s cabin where 
as in the present case, he could make 
himself of use. 

His solitary, nomadic life was inter- 
estingly pictured by him and, evidently, 
it was full of an impelling interest. It 
was just such a life as a naturalist would 
revel in and the results of his close ob- 
servations—originating in curiosity, 
ending in study—of the animals, traces 
of prehistoric man, and, back of that, 
the results of the cooling of the earth 
pulp, made an engrossing story. 

Loneliness then was an unthought of 
sensation, in fact, he was aggrieved if 
anyone, by chance, invaded his hermit- 
ages; feeling much the same, no doubt, 
as an Englishman does about his gar- 
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den, around which he builds a forbid- 
ding stone wall. Our host said he 
would, at times, watch the pack-trains 
of hunting parties, near at hand or in 
the distance, as they passed to and fro’ 
the haunts of game, and also groups of 
cowboys searching for stray cattle, with- 
out any inclination whatever to hail 
them, in fact, he impatiently awaited 
their disappearance, and like Daniel 
Boone felt oppressed if anybody camped 
within fifty miles of him. The moment 
he reached the outposts of civilization, 
however, he felt enmeshed in the snare 
of the fowler. Places where human be- 
ings were expected to be and where 
everything suggested people, were the 
loneliest spots he could find, and they 
promptly superinduced unrest, ennui, 
depression. It seemed to him, when 
among people, that there was always 
something more that should be done, or, 
something additional that should be ac- 
quired, or, that. there must be some con- 
stant tinkering with the scales of Jus- 
tice, so as to restrict the strength of in- 
dividuality in each positive member of 
the community, in order that the fittest 
should not survive and over-ride their 
weaker, negative brethren. The doing 
of anything, almost, seemed to create a 
vacuum which immediately became 
filled with indications of hardship to 
some unfortunate neighbor. For a con- 
scientious man, there was no mental re- 
pose and he soon longed for remote 
places under the reign of only nature’s 
laws, for, although they operate with 
the awful precision of cause and effect, 
he had no fear of them, since they were 
precisely just, and he was entirely will- 
ing that he, himself, should bear the 
natural consequences of his own acts of 
omission or commission ; but was not will- 
ing to live where the scheme of life was 
so intricate and involved and where the 
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skeins of existence were so extricably 
interwoven that never a movement was 
made but that it affected, in some way, 
some other pawn in the game. ‘‘My!’’ 
he said, ‘‘how I resent the yoke of frat- 
ernity, of interdependence, and I fret to 
be off into the hills where, although al- 
ways active, I escape the discontented, 
distracting, maddening restiveness inci- 
dent’ to the populous centers and, when 
night falls, I can pull my blankets over 
my head and feel at one with the uni- 
verse. Have you ever known that sen- 
sation? Have you ever been completely 
at one with anything or anybody? Do 
you understand how nature invites hu- 
man confidence and friendship? I read 
the Bible in my youth and now when 
its contents drift back into my mind, 
fragmentally,—for as you may imagine, 
I have time for revising all time-worn 
impressions—it occurs to me that the 
wilderness was put to its proper use in 
those days. It was used as a place for 
rehabilitation, a resort where one might 
re-establish oneness with an ideal and 
now, with my experience in it, I am able 
to comprehend the full purport of those 
retirements by the personages of that 
time and the efficaciousness thereof. 
When a fellow is off by himself, as they 
were at times and as I usually am, he 
cannot but feel the bigness of big things, 
and the littleness of little things, includ- 
ing himself. He gets a truer idea of pro- 
portion than can be acquired in any 
other way and with it comes a humility 
which forbids the placing of a high 
value on his life, as does the man who 
sits in the market places, proud of his 
suecesses among his fellows and solici- 
tous of their fulsome praise. Hence, 
the daring courdge and, if necessary, the 
self-sacrifice of men from the wilder- 
ness.’’ ; 


Is this a case of atavism, we wondered, 
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a going back, a recession into an earlier 
and more natural type of his species and 
was it a call from this bygone era that 
caused us to become pensive and sover 
minded when we turned our backs upon 
the theatre of nature’s drama? Is it a 
primordial state of existence that ap- 
peals to us and is there some immatur- 
ity, some rawness in our composition of 
which we should feel ashamed? Are we 
holding a conch shell to our ear and be- 
ing charmed by the mere sounds of ele- 
mental harmony, we ask ourselves? 
Then it occurred to us that, in the pro- 
pensity of our new friend and also in 
our own inclination, the history of the 
human race was only repeating itself. 
He had contracted the insatiate desire 
for freedom or, as a recent writer has 
described it, the legitimate wish to sat- 
isfy his desires with a minimum of ef- 
fort and these cravings are the identical 
revolutionary feelings which are prob- 
ably first recorded in connection with 
the flight of the ‘‘chosen people’’ and 
that have led to the escape from, or 
overthrow of, tyranny whether of rulers, 
laws, or customs and resulted in filling 
the vacant spaces in the world. 

To successfully accomplish anything 
that is worth while, it would seem to be 
necessary to first go back and ally one- 
self with rudiments or elements in order 
to set one’s compass and get one’s bear- 
ings and this is what the lonely man 
seemed to have done. His mental poise 
suggested that he had found himself and 
was aplomb certainly with the natural 
laws if with none other. 

Hoping to adduce further testimony 
from this denizen of the out-of-doors, 
now that we had broken down his re- 
serve, we acknowledged to him that we 
also felt the chirm of the untrodden 
paths, of the unexplored, and alluded to 
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our never flagging interest in the his- 
tory of the country he was familiar with 
and in his valorous predecessors on the 
plains and among the mountains thereof. 

He promptly followed this lead and ° 
added, ‘‘ Yes, think of those fellows, who 
forsook everything that was supposed to 
make concurrent life valuable, to come 
out here where danger might lurk be- 
hind any rise of ground or in any group 
of trees, to exercise perforce the instinct 
of self preservation; here, where the 
only law as between bipeds and quadru- 
peds was survival of the fittest ‘What 
an intensely interesting situation it pre- 
sented. Representative of the finest 
types of the animal kingdom that ever 
evolved, were here brought into contact 
and permitted to pit their wits, instincts. 
or strength, against a threatening ex- 
tinction. Every representative of the 
white race, to whom you have alluded. 
must have expected, when he came hith- 
er, to come up against the law of force, 
good and hard, and the supreme faith 
which each adventurous knight had in 
himself is most impressive. He was de- 
fiant of anything or anybody on earth 
and in the test, come when it might, he 
well knew that he must be prepared to 
stand alone, dependent only upon his 
own prowess or cunning against all com- 
ers, whether they be erstwhile friends or 
traditional foes and that, by the way, is 
just what the wilderness teaches a man 
—as it always has—how to stand alone. 
The biographies of the men with this 
moulding make it plain, that the les- 
sons they learned in self sufficiency 
when shifting for themselves in this wild 
country and developing their own re- 
sources, enabled them to stand alone in 
the positions they occupied in succeeding 
years. They became fitted for leader- 
ship among men of any other training, 
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WHERE WE FOUND AND LEFT THE LONELY MAN. 


whenever their sometimes limited edu- 
cation did not handicap them.”’ 


“Yet these are but the vanguard of the 


race, 
The fearless few who force the victor’s 
hour 


Behind them press the myriads, to 


place 
The flag of conquest on the seats of 
power.” 


We reminded our no longer taciturn 
entertainer that, within the pale of civ- 
ilization, where humankind grows in 
less stony ground, there is likewise an 
opportunity for courageoeus acts and 
also self-sacrifice, in a way less pic- 
turesque than on the plains,. perhaps, 
but none-the less genuine. 


‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I admit what 
you say; but you people deal so largely 
in sentimentality and your ambitions 
are so fatuous that your performances 
of heroism and self-sacrifice are largely 
mental illusions and fictitious. I con- 
tend that the development of the earth- 
ly side of a human being under natural 
conditions and the commensurate reduc- 
tion of his exaggerated ego, is absolute- 
ly essential to a true discernment of he- 


roism and the sacrifice of self and is 
likewise a pre-requisite of the courage 
necessary to enact these parts physical- 
ly—not merely in thought. You are 
like hot house plants or the domestic 
animals after they degenerate into 
household pets; both of which lose some 
of their individuality and the stamina 
necessary to hold their proper predes- 
tined positions among their kind. 
Through the atmosphere surrounding 
you, you may think you recognize the 
traits alluded to, but what you most fre- 
quently see is only a mirage. I may do 
you and your people an injustice; but 
when looking back upon my life among 
my fellow beings, it seems to me that 
most of my time was given up to my en- 
deavors not to hurt somebody’s feelings 
and as this consideration of others re- 
sulted in a constant curtailment of my 
individualism, it was, in your country, 
a typical self sacrifice; the time not so 
employed, was spent in deed of local 
heroism, viz.: making humble apologies 
to those who, in spite of my efforts to 
protect them, insisted upon being 
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wounded by some speech or action of 
mine that only represented my honest 
endeavors to do something or get some- 
where. Does not this situation aptly 
illustrate the point I have attempted to 
make, that your delicately constituted 
organizations involve too much mental- 
ity and not enough of the physical ele- 
ment to assure to you a practical work- 
ing balance?’’ We thought it did. 
What does the reader think? 

In the morning, when we were catch- 
ing and packing our impedimenta upon 
the horses, the lonely man made over- 
tures for the possession of my rifle and 
unexpended ammunition, both of which 
are difficult to obtain in a place so dis- 
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tant from the transportation lines, 
which lay beyond the mountain passes. 
The result was, that the Navajo blan- 
kets, which had accompanied him in his 
wanderings, came into my possession 
and are now upon my floor. I think 
I never look at them that I do not in- 
stinctively take a deep breath, as though 
to draw in some of that vitalizing at- 
mosphere of the West, and, along with 
it, some of the germs of hardihood and 
latent courage—that seem to be indi- 
genous to that region—and also, some 


of the accompanying self control that 
ean hold a runaway mind in leash and 


require it to calmly await the exigen- 
cies of tomorrow. 


“The storms may drive to bush and den 
The creatures of the field and fen; 
But neither storm by day or night 
Nor ice bound streams nor frowning 


height 


Can check nor turn nor put to flight 
These iron hearted men.’ 
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THE THREE WHITE PASS PIONEERS. 
Where. during the remarkable Klondike stampede, the musher—the modern arecoent— gainfully fol- 
ass 


lowed the icy trail of the White River, there thunders now the wonderful White 
Yukon Railroad between Skagway and the Yukon Rapids. Its construction 
embraced one of the most difficult engineering feats of the age. 








A WESTERN HUNTER-SPORTSMAN. 


Ned Frost (of Frost & Richard, Cody. Wyo.). and three grizzly bear skins cosgen’ by Malcolm 8. Mac- 
Kay while he was on a big game hunt under Mr. F rost’s ce. 





THE PALISADES ON LONG'S PEAK. 


A HORSESHOE OF 


SNOW. PEAKS 








Estes Park, Colo., an American Switzerland—-the Medicine 
Bow Forest Reserve—an opening for the eastern artist—a near- 
by glacier—a mighty canon thirty-four miles long, as well. 





ROBERT 


To ride with staggering animals ten 
miles the upland trail, and then on foot, 
through boulder field and over ice 
glare—the eyes stary from the altitude 
—to the snow ridge beyond, which was 
only sky, and then to find it was not 
the world’s roof, but to see before you 
huge mass after huge mass heaped up 
and plunging forward into the storm 
and oblivion, a range, the mighty Medi- 
cine Bow—past experience vanishes ana 


CLEMENT 


in tumult a lifetime’s perspective is de- 
stroyed. if 

From a small snowridge we were gaz- 
ing at that range as it stretched far 
north into Wyoming. Horseshoe Ranch 
was ten miles behind us; Estes Park 
seventeen. But now we must leave this 
**saddle,’’ for clouds like soft, black 
chimney smoke were swirling around us 
in the gathering storm and snow was 
dimming the Medicine Bow as well. On 
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SCENE FROM ONE OF THE PEAKS SURROUNDING ESTES PARK. 


and down after one searching look, on 
and down until we saw two specks be- 
low us—the horses—on and down until 
we regained them and yanked them over 
the boulders into the trail, home. 

No experience prepares a plainsman 


for Estes Park. The Rockies form a 
drop scene that backs the Western 
stageland from Canada to New Mexico. 
To the worker in the fields the Contin- 
ental Divide is a panorama in the morn- 
ing, a drop scene in the afternoon, in 
the sunset—a huge piece of cardboard 
clipped out by giant shears. The Rock- 
ies or the Continental Divide, as you 
care to call it, starts in British Colum- 
bia and comes racing down into the 
United States. In Wyoming they stop, 
hesitate in a plateau and give man and 
his Union Pacific Railroad a chance to 
crawl through at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
to the Pacific Coast. With redoubled 
energy they start up again in two dis- 
tinct ranges, the Medicine Bow (the 
‘*Front Range’’) on the east, and the 
Park Range to the west, and on they 
race down through Colorado into New 
Mexico where they stop, and counting 
up their 1800 miles, end. At times their 
breadth reaches almost 400 miles, nearly 


te 


twice the distance from Boston to New 
York. South of Pike’s Peak once more 
they draw down to let the young Ar- 
kansas River through. It was along the 
Arkansas valley that Lieut. Pike and 
the early settlers entered Colorado, 
thence going north into the state by the 
Platte River. 

Estes Park is but seventy miles from 
Denver. This means, first, fifty miles 
northwest to Lyons on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad. On the 
very platform of the depot is guaranty 
given you of the promised land, a yet 
purer turquoise than even the plain has 
shown you, sparkling air, objects that 
stand out with stereoscopic clearness, 
and that great distinctive feature of the 
Southwest, the rose-colored buttes, the 
eolors and cause of the ‘‘painted des- 
ert.’’ The main street of Lyons is 300 
yards long and red stone cliffs stop 
both ends short. Estes Park, the dis- 
tance? Twenty-two miles. And the 
time? Five hours. 

A Deadwood coach that in the East 
you could not find outside of a Wild 
West show rattles up to the postoffice, 
you clamber in. The stage coach dives 
for the nearest red cliff, does not go 
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through, but does go through a chicken 
yard and out into a road. 

At the very first turn a rose-colored 
butte; at the second,-two more; at the 
third, they are everywhere. The con- 
trast against a brilliant blue sky throws 
indescribable warmth into the landscape. 
Eastern eyes are making history in this 
eoach! Eyes used to blues and greens 
are now seeing reds and yellows. Even 
the blues are totally different in qual- 
ity, blues brilliant, electric, turquoise, 
Prussian and mixed in at lower levels 
is seen rock in a curious yellow that to 
your own surprise harmonizes effective- 
ly with the higher reds, and reminds 
you of the scenery in the second act of 
Wagner’s ‘‘the Valkyrie.’’ Underneath 
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this flat yellow is again the red road. 
In the secant green the yellowish red 
trunk of the yellow pine is seen. And 
everywhere as your companion th 
meandering, tortuous St. Vrain River, 
rustic bridges, valleys seven miles long, 
whose depth a blue bird underneath you 
suddenly reveals. Easterners do not 
see valleys blocked by snow peaks! 

For the eastern artist Colorado offers 
possibilities financial as well as artistic. 
Here he is given a new color scheme, 
to work with reds and whites as well as 
blues and greens. I say financially for 
few painters have ventured out here, 
and it may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that these few are moderate 


in number and ability. Colorado is get- 





UPPER PICTURE—MUMMYHEAD RANGE FROM MOUNT OLYMPUS. 
LOWER—HORSESHOE PARK. 
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ONE OF THE ICE CAVES. 


ting rich. $230,000,000 was its share of 


1907 prosperity, and few were the art- | 


ists trying to get a part of it.. The in- 
evitable apple orchard of the eastern ex- 
hibition could be exchanged for the yel- 
low pine, the ocean for the snow peak, 
the pictures for a better price. Indeed, 
one Easterner did so. Albert Bierstadt 
set his easel down in Estes Park near 
Sheep Mountain, and every good map 
now bears his name. It is not necessary 
even to mention Remington. Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration for me to say that the 
landscape in Estes Park is at times Jap- 
anese. The scraggy pines, the sharpness 
of contour and ‘contrast and vivid ecolor- 
ing give the impression of the poster, 
the Korin screen. the ‘‘hundred views 


of Fuji.’’ What artist shall venture in 
here ? 

And a fitting sight along the road 
are the beautiful Hereford cattle with 
their white noses and white and brick 
red sides. Seven thousand acres were 
taken by an English company and here 
and there they placed these herds of 
eattle, that English artists so fondly 
paint. 

When the twenty-two miles of up- 
grade have been accomplished, some- 
thing occurs that makes every eastern 
man gasp in wonder. Suddenly Estes 
Park, sweet, level as a floor appears in 
the depth of a monster valley. Gigantic 
mountains with sides and tops edged 
with black, blue and silver wall up and 
down purple-streaked valleys—snowy 
peaks converge around the plain tum- 
bling down into it and rising sheer from 
it. In the plain the Big Thompson 
crawls away with many an “‘ox-bow’’ to 
disappear in a sunless cafion. 


What place have we come to? What 
strange valley is this? This place was 
but a spot upon our maps. Eyes bulge 
with excitement as the stage plunges 
down the hill, and another mystic val- 
ley in far off Xanadu that Coleridge 
told of comes subtly and curiously yet 
even as surely and distinctly into mind, 
and the Big Thompson is but 


“the river Alph that ran 
thro caverns measureless to man 
down to a stunless sea.” 


Indeed, you feel less traveler than 
discoverer, an adventurer rather than a 
visitor. We called the St. Vrain Valley 
wonderful but we are given this. 


One day an immigrant train, while 
on the Platte River, overtook a solitary 
wagon drawn by two mules and occu- 
pied by two men, one a veritable giant 
in stature, the other small and insigni- 
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ficant in appearance. They gave the 
name of Thompson and said they were 
brothers. Uniting with the band they 
came in time to be known as ‘“‘the big 
and little Thompson.’”’ Journeying to- 
gether nothing happened until the train 
reached what is now known as ‘‘the Big 
Thompson River,’’ when the larger of 
the brothers, astride of a mule, went 
hunting for game. An hour later the 
mule returned with Thompson clinging 
to the saddle and four Indian arrows in 
his back. He had been ambushed by In- 
dians while endeavoring to ride around 
some antelope. He died that night and 
was buried on the banks of the stream 
which was afterwards known as ‘‘the 
Big Thompson.”’ 

The next morning I set out for Wil- 
lard H. Ashton’s ‘‘Horseshoe Ranch.’’ 
There were other good hotels, but to see 
the Medicine Bow Range and the Hallet 
Glacier was the object of the trip, and 
his was the best starting point. So I 
traveled due west seven miles until two 
mountains and several hills blocked my 
path. True, I -was in the ‘‘heart of the 
Rockies’’ but at this ranch I grasped an 
inner valve. Beyond here is but trail. 
And soon sunset, at six darkness, at 
. nine, moonlight on the peaks. 

To see the three misty blues, that of 
mountain, snow, and sky in the treat- 
ment of the moonshine, was a bewilder- 
ment; imagination placed nothing be- 
yond. Experience counted one—and 
there was addition for it is hard to gaze 
calmly at those peaks jutting 13,000 
feet into the night sky, peaks whose tops 
you have to look for almost in the zen- 
ith. Next morning new sky blues and 
four dazzling white mounds in contrast. 
The most conspicuous of the four 
bears a Greek letter ‘‘u’’ on its brow, 
and we call it therefore Mount Ups‘lon. 
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Near it is Chapin Mountain named 
after Frederick H. Chapin of the Ap- 
palachian Club of Boston, Mass., who 
has published his travels here. No need 
to mention atmosphere—for even down 
on the low plains near Denver I remem- 
ber a small boy having called my at- 
tention to a waterfall that he himself 
had never seen before. There were sev- 
eral remarkable things about this feat— 
the atmospheric clearness, the size of 
the waterfull, the boy’s eyesight, for the 
mountain was sixty miles away! 

All these mountains are now a part of 
the Medicine Bow National Forest Re- 
serve, and thus are happily protected 
1,300,000 acres. Estes Park is just this 
side of it and fifteen miles long by five 
in width. It is also the starting point 
for the climbing of Long’s Peak, 14,- 
271 feet high. And so Colorado may 
‘boast that Pike’s Peak is not even of 
the first fifteen highest peaks in the 
state. 

Horseshoe Ranch is the best starting 
point for the Hallet Glacier, named 
after another Appalachian who with 
Prof. C. E. Fay of justly celebrated Sel- 
kirk Mountains fame were climbers 
around these peaks. In 1876 there was 
a great grasshopper ‘‘raid,’’ when these 
insects flew over the Rockies from Utah 
into Colorado. In this extraordinary 
jump of at least seven thousand feet 
from the plains myriads of insects fell 
on the snow and perished, and many 
bears went up from the valleys to feed 
upon them. ‘The hunters, in turn, learn- 
ing this, went after the bears and in 
such an expedition a hunter, Israel 
Rowe, reported what he called ‘‘the lar- 
gest snow field in the Rockies.’’ In 
1885 Hallet visited it and nearly lost 
his life exploring it. He suspected its 
glacial origin and found it to be a mile 
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HORSESHOE RANCH. 


long and five hundred feet deep. This 
Hallet Glacier lies on the north side of 
Mummy Mountain. 

But Estes Park has more riches, for 
one may switch off and return through 
the Big Thompson Cafion thirty-four 
miles long and in places 1,500 feet deep. 
Along the heights near the park, cot- 
tages in seemingly inaccessible places 
are found, so their owners have not 
without truth earned the title of ‘‘cliff 
dwellers.’’ Here the difficulty of the 
social ‘‘climber’’ is literal as well as fig- 
urative, and for one higher up to receive 


a caller with coolness would argue some-. 


thing like cold blood. Through this 
eanon the Big Thompson roars down in 


a bed choked with boulders, and the pine 
banks, the little falls, and the fishing 
bring cliff dwellers here in large num- 
bers. 

You can take your choice of this im- 
mense triangle with its sides thirty miles 
long. The base is the railroad from 
Longmont to Loveland, the apex is Estes 
Park. Thus then from Long’s Peak 
around to Mummy mountain is a mighty 
horseshoe of majestic and gleaming 
snow peaks. One can agree with Chap- 
i) a d note with irony that Americans 
are .aore familiar with the east face of 
the Matterhorn than with the Rockies. 
And how long such will remain so, is 
perforee a matter of conjecture. 
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Beasts of the Field 


O, this is the law of the Maker: though it’s long been a useless plea; 
**As you have done it unto these so have you done to Me.’’ 


The Father Who art in Heaven made man and He shaped the land Y 
To bring forth fruit. But who made the brute 
That is tortured on every hand? 
Unfettered beasts of the jungles, their beds of the fragrant fern, 
Wake to hopeless rage in steel clad cage, 
Do Your lessons their keepers learn ? 
They die without ever learning, for hippodromes hold a charm; 
Men play ugly parts in breaking hearts, 
Shall the beasts thus come to harm? 


Did You, O wise Creator, shape the bull for the gruesome ring 
To glut the thirst of Your men accursed, 
While the death of the bull we sing? 
And the horse, a kindly creature, was he formed by Your Great Hand 
To be gored to death as he pleads for breath 
In the Montezuma land? 


And did You devise the burro? that patient and humble steed? 
In days that are done he carried Your Son, 
When in most wearisome need. 
And did You dream he’d be burdened with loads of a monstrous size? 
He has no speech with which to beseech 
Save his questioning, pain-struck eyes. 


We know that You made the surgeon who cuts with his scalpel, nice, 
The faithful dog that’s strapped like a log, 
O, woeful the sacrifice! 
But who, O, who made this comrade? His torture Your wondrous plan? 
The skies, above, hold no truer love 
Than the dog’s for his master, man. 


Do You wait, O mighty Rul r, ‘n a love for us unspent? Y 
Do beasts all know moré than men below 
Of Your ways and their wonderment? 
Were they sent to teach us kindness? Then their day has been too long; 
And heinous our sin to our humble kin— 
O brutal has been the wrong! $ 


I have sought the problem in cities; I have asked of the deserts’ breeze; 
The answer comes: ‘‘ You have done unto Me, just as you’ve done to 
these.’’ 
KATHERINE FALL PETTEY 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
vd birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 

during past years. Each of the above pict 

ors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x 

90 cents; any 8 for 60 cents. As will be se 

lection, 8 upland birds and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection 

for den or dining room decoration. 


res is beautifully printed in the true col- 
% ); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
n, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the col- 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Running of Deer With Hounds 


I would like a little information regarding 
the fox terrier as a tracker and still hunter 
for deer. I hunted one day between two 
trained terriers in southern Oregon and will 
say that they were perfect in tracking, bay- 
ing and eo crippled deer. But my ex- 
perience is limited to one day with fox ter- 
riers. I am desirous of getting two dog pup- 
pies in the spring for still hunting deer. I 
have a full blooded Australian collie that is 
a fine still hunter and I expect to train pups 
with him. Would like to hear from other 
hunters, through your columns, who have 
had experience with them. 

Nevada. F. L. STEWARD. 


Answer.—You should, in the first place, 
never hunt deer with dogs, which is in most 
states unlawful, and in the second place, if 
we were to hunt them with dogs we certainly 
would not pick out a fox terrier as a trailer. 
We presume that you know the unlawful and 
the unsportsmanlike stigma attached to 
hunters who use dogs in trailing deer. We 
would not, therefore, like to give you any 

ointers along this line, but if you are hunt- 
ng bear, lion or any of the predatory ani- 
mals, you could not do better than get blood- 
— or foxhounds, or crosses of these two 
reeds. 


The above query and answer appeared in 
our April, 1910, number, and now we are in 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Steward, reply- 
ing to the above comment, as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I believe you 
did not fully understand my query in the 
April number (judging by the reply), I wish 
to refute the implication in your answer 
that I am one of the unsportsmanlike men 


* who hound deer. In this. Mr. Editor, you 
certainly misinterpreted my meaning! 

I wish to state, most emphatically, that 
I am not, nor ever was, in favor of hound- 
ing deer! I am decidedly against it, and 
have gone so far as to shoot a hound I saw 
running a live, wild deer in the coast moun- 
tains of Oregon. I have always used a slow 
trailing, trained dog, for tracking and catch- 
ing wounded deer, and believe it more 
sportsmanlike to get every deer you wound, 
and live up to the law in your limited num- 
ber of deer killed. I would not let a dog 
run a well deer! In fact, if my dog did so, 
I would shoot him down on the first break 
and get me another that was tractable and 
obeyed both word and sign. 

I have some testimonials and opinions 
from well-known guides and hunters, a sam- 
ple of which I am enclosing to you under 
chis cover. 

Now, I think it was only a mistaken in- 
terpretation on your part, and I do not wish 
to enter into a controversy over the ques- 
tion. But I do want to correct the infer- 
ence that was probably drawn by numbers 
of fellow-sportsmen from your answer to my 
question in the April issue of Outdoor Life. 

Now, as to slow-trailing of wounded deer 
—is it right or wrong to use a good trac 
table dog? It seems to me that the matter 
is open for discussion. I am no novice at 
this business of deer-hunting, as I have 
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hunted deer in every state west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and whether [| am right 
or wrong, I believe firmly in my views. And 
further, I have always been law-abiding and 
open to investigation in my deer-hunting 
and private life. 

Please understand, Mr. Editor, that there 
is no personal ill feeling on my part over 
the roast you gave me in April. 

Mr. A. Kinsey, of Shoshone, Ida., has 
kindly given permission to publish his 
opinion, and if you wish other opinions, ask 
for them through the columns of Outdoor 
Life, or call on me to produce them. 

I take all the leading sporting magazines 
and yours is easily my first choice. I hope 
to read it for many years to come and I cer- 
tainly enjoy the open discussions in it, al- 
though I am no debater myself. 


Nevada. F. L. STEWARD. 


We are not publishing the letter sent us 
by Mr. Steward and written by his friend, 
because both our readers and we know that 
there are many estimable sportsmen who 
believe in trailing wounded deer with dogs 
—if it could be done successfully; by that 
we mean, if the running with dogs of 
wounded deer could be practiced without 
harm to the other deer. We ourselves, after 
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our experience with the human family, and 
the canine family, too, say emphatically no; 
for even the guide whose business it is to be 
in the game fields during the open season 
each year, and whose every energy is de- 
voted to training his dogs, has to watch 
them carefully to see that they do not ac- 
quire the habit of running deer. 

If Mr. Steward and his friends were al- 
lowed to run wounded deer with dogs it 
would amount to the same as the sports- 
men asking: May I carry my rifle in the 
game fields during the open season without 
paying a license, just to shoot prairie dogs 
and coyotes? We will all admit that if the 
sportsman confined himself to prairie dogs 
and coyotes, his presence in the game fields 
—even during the open season—without a 
license would be a godsend to the deer fam- 
ily; but, like Mr. Steward’s dogs, we can 
not trust him. 

We realize that there are many good 
points in Mr. Steward’s argument, and we 
would like to hear from other of our sports- 
man friends who have views either in ac- 
cord with or against those of our contrib- 
utor. 


A Quail Hunting Reminiscence of the 90s 


Over twenty years ago a young boy 
scarcely in his teens moved from the east- 
ern part of Nebraska to the then new and 
growing town of Curtis in Frontier county, 
Nebraska. This was a division point on the 
Cheyenne line of the Burlington, and at that 
time traffic arrangements with the Union 
Pacific at this western terminal were har- 
monious. Two through passenger trains 
each way a day were run for several years, 
and the extra freight crew running east and 
west from Curtis made this high-line town 
quite a commercial center. 

The subject of this sketch is none other 
than Rush R. Razee, at present expert rifle 
and trap-shot employed by the U. M. C. 
Cartridge Co. to demonstrate their ammuni- 
tion by giving exhibitions over the country. 
His early training was acquired in both lake 
and field sports at this place. Many are 
the reminiscences [I can recall of Rush’s 
prowess in the field. One instance will 
serve to show you how he was always ready 
for an emergency. At this particular time I 


was station agent at Maywood, Nebr., lo- 
cated six miles west of Curtis, and a place 
equally favored by Nature as a sportsman’s 
happy hunting ground. One day No. 151, 
the passenger from the East, set out the pri- 
vate car and a diner for A. B. Smith, assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Burlington, 
who side-tracked at Maywood with a party 
composed of such men as the Deitz Bros., 
Colpetzger and other lumbermen, with head- 
quarters in the same city. ‘I‘ney surely were 
equipped with all the necessary parapher- 
nalia and incidental ingredients to supply 
all their wants. 

Mr. Smith came over to the depot and 
asked if I would ‘help him all I could in 
entertaining this aggregation of heavy Bur- 
lington shippers. I assured him my services 
were at his disposal, and that I would be 
only too glad to do anything in my power 
to make their stay in Maywood a pleasant 
recollection, “Well, then, get me some good 
teams and a pilot for each party for to- 
morrow; we start out in the fields for 
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quail.” Incidentally he informed me that 
during a social game of draw, they had 
chosen sides and made a substantial wager 
as to which side would bring in the most 
quail when they returned to the car from 
the day’s hunt. “Now, Zint,” said he, “for 
our pilot or driver get the best shot around 
here and if you help me win this wager I 
will be your best friend.” “Leave it to,me,” 
I said. “I will furnish you a line-up that 
will make those crack shots go some to 
overcome the handicap of fifty birds which 
was given Smith’s side.” 

Dietz, Colpetzger and their crew were all 
extra good shots, and whenever their point- 
ers located a covey, every shell meant at 
least one dead bird. I immediately went 
into the depot and called Rush, who was a 
telegraph operator at that time at Curtis. 
When he answered up [ told him Mr. Smith 
wanted him to pilot their crew on a quail 
hunt the next day; I also told him the condi- 
tions of the wager, etc. Rush always liked 
to put on his hunting jacket, pocket a box 
of U. M. C. shells and trail after a good 
range pointer. [I have seen him: pump sev- 
eral shells from his Winchester into a covey 
when they were rising one at a time and 
bring down a bird for each report of his gun. 
He usually shot a close choke-bore, and you 
can get some idea of his deadly aim. 

Next morning Rush was there with a team 
hitched to a three-seated spring wagon, and 
after the bantering pro and con from the 
two parties they started in their opposite 
directions. Jim Burnette, one of the finest 
and most hospitable of men, had charge of 
Deitz’s crew and started south over in the 
Brush Creek section, noted as one of the 
best quail haunts in Frontier county. 

Rush started up the Medicine Valley, hav- 
ing in‘mind a few choice places that brought 
him many a point from his faithful old dog 
Lum, [ failed to tell you that Mr. Smith 
was an extremely heavy man, and did not 
like the idea of following his pointer 
through the stubble, so as soon as they were 
fairly organized Smith said, “Say, Razee, 
take this gun of mine and my ammunition 
and give a good account of yourself on your 
return to the wagon for refreshments. Re- 
member, 50 cents a bird will be your reward 
for helping us land this.prize.” Smith was 
well content to drive the team and keep 


about 250 pounds’ pressure on the easy-rid- 
ing springs. The birds were plentiful and 
about every hour Rush was forced to cover 
ground in the direction of the wagon. Twen- 
ty-five Bob Whites make a pretty stiff load 
to tote over the rough fields of stubble. 

On his first return to the wagon Rush 
pulled off a stunt in the art of marksman- 
ship that made Mr. A. B. Smith sit up and 
take notice. As stated in the beginning of 
this narrative, Smith was not famous as a 
Davy Crockett, and this gun-play of Razee 
made the sportsman’s envious blood boil 
within him and he mentally ejaculated that 
he would be the happiest man in Omaha to 
be able to duplicate the feat. Rush’s dog 
Lum was performing beautifully, ranging 
back and forth across the fields, covering 
every rod of ground in his territory, never 
flushing a bird unless called upon, and his 
response was immediate in every instance. 
After the covey had all been flushed, and 
shooting over, Lum would retrieve every 
bird, locating quickly and accurately. As 
they were nearing the wagon, in fact, not 
over one hundred yards distant, Lum sud- 
denly stood rigid, his right foot raised, tail 
extended on a horizontal line with his spinal 
column, Then Rush gave the word and two 
quail flushed about ten yards apart, but fly- 
ing in the same direction and angling so 
that their flight would bring them in a di- 
rect line from Rush’s position when about 
75 yards distant from him. This was all 
broadside to Smith, and he could not under- 
stand why Razee was seemingly paralyzed. 
So he shouted to him, “Shoot, piker, shoot!” 
As they were nearing the point of intersec- 
tion from Rush’s viewpoint, he deliberately 
raised his gun and in answer to the bingo 
of his one shell the two birds dropped sim- 
ultaneously. Lum with his usual prompt- 
ness rushed over and retrieved the birds, 
and Smith in his enthusiasm jumped from 
the wagon and exclaimed, “Razee, you are 
a world-beater in field shooting. I feel no 
anxiety now about the result of our wager.” 
Rush went over to the wagon and unloaded 
24 birds from his game bag pockets, and 
the two that Lum laid at his feet totaled 26 
Smith said, “Razee, don’t put on the soft 
pedal, as my original agreement holds 
good.” When the afternoon sun told them 
it was time to return to the car, Razee had 
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totaled 127 birds and the Smith party ag- 
gregated a total of 280. 

When they arrived at the car Dietz’s 
party came swinging into Lake Drive from 
Main street, and the party all had that ex- 
pectant, confidential look, which was a ba- 
rometer indicating a good day’s sport over 
in the Brush Creek territory. The agree- 
ment was that all birds were to be left in 
the wagon and [ have the porters and chef 
count for total of each side. This was done, 
and as stated above, Smith’s wagon netted 
him a grand total of 280, while the Dietz 
crowd could only produce 243. The South 
Side bunch don’t know to this day how they 
lost the wager to A. B. Smith, and if they 
read this narrative they will probably know 
that Smith can figure ways and means of 
manipulating a proposition of this nature, 
as well as adjusting freight rates satisfac- 
torily to his patrons whom he royally en- 







The bull elk start bugling about the 10th 
of September and keep it up until about the 
10th of October. This corresponds to their 
rutting season. At this time in the year one 
bull is usually found with from six to 
eighteen cows, according to the size and 
fighting ability of the bull. He watches over 
his flock of cows very much like a herder 
over his herd. He will stand on a hill or 
elevation attentively watching his bunch 
and if one cow happens to stray away from 
the rest of the cows he will run down and 
get ahead of her, using his horns to punch 
her in the ribs to remind her that she is 
out of place and that it is time to return. 
The cow which has wandered away will, on 
seeing the bull approaching, start and run 
towards the herd and never stop until she 
is back to the fold. 

One day I was watching a very large 
bull with a bunch of seventeen cows. He 
had an unusually large pair of horns and 
was a very large animal, probably weighing 
nearly six hundred pounds. This. bull was 
standing on a small butte, now and then eat- 
ing a little, but he was uneasy and would 
take a mouthful of grass and then raise his 
head, sticking his nose up in the air as if 
he scented something; when all of a sudden 
I saw him turn quickly around. [ looked 


A Guide’s Graphic Description of a Bull Elk Fight 


tertained for this week’s outing at May- 
wood, Nebr., in the fall of 1893. 

This was seventeen years ago, but when 
this story is brought to the attention of va- 
rious members of the party a few explana- 
tions will be in order when they meet at the 
club down on the Big Muddy. I forgot to 
state that before Mr. Smith left he came 
over,to the depot and said to me, “Zint, 
don’t hesitate to call on me for favors, as 
you have helped make this the most suc- 
cessful hunting party that it has been my 
pleasure to run.” 

The local agents along the line used to 
wonder how [ could secure transportation 
to the Coast and other places when it was a 
difficult matter to receive this recognition 
through the medium of their division super- 
intendent. This will explain, as Mr. Smith 
is still a good friend of mine. 

Colorado. 


A. J. ZINT. 


about and on the other side of the moun- 
tion saw four bulls come out of the woods 
and advance straight toward the big bull. 
They came on until they were within about 
five hundred yards and then _ stopped. 
Through the glasses three of the bulls 
looked like young ones,. having five points, 
but the fourth one had a six-point head. The 
four stood watching the big bull for some 
time, probably ten minutes. It looked to 
me as though they were holding a council 
of war, when all of a suaden the largest 
bull of the four started out on a trot for the 
big bull which was guarding the cows. The 
big elk stood his ground, lowering his head 
and pawing up the ground with his front 
feet. The six-point bull came on a trot 
straight for the big one and never stopped 
or slowed up until the two monarchs 
crashea together. The big bull went to the 
ground on his knees. The momentum was 
great, and it is a wonder it didn’t break 
their antlers off but there was just the tip 
of one point broken. It was only a moment 
before the big one recovered himself and 
when he did, he raised up and started to 
push the other bull away (their horns were 
together). It was a hard struggle for a. few 
minutes, but finally the massive strength of 
the big bull began to tell and he slowly be- 
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gan to push the six-pointer away from him, 
At first he pushed him back quite slowly, 
but after he had him going, he pushed him 
quickly down the hill until the inferior 
bull’s legs gave away and he fell on his side. 

As soon as the big bull saw him fall he 
made a quick run for the cows, prodding 
some in the back which were not disposed 
to hurry, and quickly drove them out of 
sight into a bunch of timber some three 
hundred yards distant. The inferior one, as 
soon as he could get on his feet, realizing 
his defeat, started back for his bunch, which 
were still on the side of the mountain where 
he left them. They quickly disappeared in 
the timber. I let the whole bunch get away 
without trying to kill any as we had plenty 
of meat in camp. 

Another feature I have observed in hunt- 
ing bulls during the bugling period is that 
they will never get frightened and run away 
from their bunch of cows until they see for 
certain that all their herd are together. At 
the first warning of danger you will see the 
big-horned king very busy running aroun? 
his bunch, getting them together in a com- 
pact body. He then glances them over, tak- 
ing a census to see if all are present, an@ 
if they are all there, he will start them out 
for the timber or some place of seclusion. 
If a hunter can slip up into a bunch of elk 
that are scattered out feeding and suddenly 
rise up among them he will see the cows 
run in all diréctions; the bull will run in a 
circle around the bunch to keep them to- 
gether, and always waits to see that the 


cows are safe before taking to flight him- 
self. We often take advantage of this char- 
acteristic of the elk in hunting in open coun- 
try, where it is hard to slip up close enough 
to get a shot without being seen, by getting 
as near as we can and then making a bold 
rush into the midst of the bunch, which usu- 


‘ally results in getting a shot at the bull. 


The first experience I had rushing into a 
herd was some years ago. I had a party of 
hunters out on a trip. We had only seen 
one bunch of elk, and on account of the 
openness of the country it was impossible 
to get close enough to get a shot. We could 
see through our glasses that the bull had a 
large, fine pair of antlers, and as this was 
the only good head we had found, we were 
very anxious to get him. On several occa- 
sions we had tried to slip up near enough 
to get a shot, but we could not get in range 
without being seen, so we kept out of sight 
and did not shoot, as we knew if we shot 
and missed the bunch would get scared and 
leave the country. Finally one day after 
getting within one hundred yards of them, 
we decided, after watching the big elk herd- 
ing his bunch for quite a while, to ride as 
fast as we could into the midst of them, and 
dismount and take chances on getting a 
shot. We spurred our horses into a run and 
split the bunch in two. The bull, instead 
of running, as some of the boys thought he 
would, made a circle, trying to get his bunch 
together, and while running around, one of 
the hunters shot and succeeded in killing 
him, after hitting him two or three times. 


Montana. WILL B. SHORE. 


A New Thought on the Passenger Pigeon Subject 


One of our old Arms and Ammunition con- 
tributors, Mr. G. L. Lehle of Chicago, has 
sent us a clipping from a daily paper con- 
taining a communication from a Texas 
sportsman that we believe is good enough 
to reprint, so we gladly reproduce it here- 
with for what it is worth. It is hardly to be 
supposed, however, that all the passenger 
pigeons of those days were obliterated by 
one fell swoop of the cold weather. The 
stories of the great bags—hundreds some- 
times in a day—made by the pot hunters of 
those times will probably tell in fewer words 
the cause of these birds’ disappearance than 
anything else. 


The clipping referred to follows: 


From time to time articles have appeared 
in regard to the dying out of the wild pigeon. 
About fifteen years ago I met an old sea- 
man who was then second mate on the 
steamer Uganda. He told me that ever 
since he was a boy—he was between sixty 
and seventy when [ met him—he had 
watched the wild pigeons cross the Great 
Lakes in their annual north and south 
flights. They came in droves, darkening the 
sun like clouds. 


One fall—I think it was 1873 or 1874—a 
sudden _norther blew up with the coldest 
weather he had ever experienced. The next 
morning Lakes Huron, Ontario and Supe- 
rior—the lakes on which he was sailing— 
were covered with dead pigeons which had 
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frozen to death. For many days his vessel 
sailed among these dead bodies. Since that 
time he watched for the pigeons, but seldom 
saw any making their flight north or south 
at their accustomed times. 

It is not too late to find out the weather 
conditions in the fall of 1873 or 1874. Also 


to find from mariners on the Great Lakes 
or from people living on its shores whether 
any great number of birds were found dead 
on the waters at that time. Thus it could 
be established whether the pigeons were 
killed off by man or the natural elements. 
Georgetown, Texas. G. E. H. 


Save the Seals of the Pribilof Islands 


The Camp-Fire Club of New York, through 
its committee on game protective legisla- 
tion, of which Dr. W. T. Hornaday is chair- 
man, is making an heroic effort to protect 
the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands of 
Alaska. About 1867 these islands were ac- 
quired by the United States from Russia. 
In 1874 the seal herds which visited them 
for breeding purposes numbered at least 
four and a half million seals. Today they 
number from thirty to fifty thousand. 

Since 1870 the United States Government 
has leased the right to kill th2se seals to 
certain companies, the last lease being made 
in 1890 to the North American Commercial 
Company, which lease expired April 30, 
1910, and was not renewed. 

Although it was the sense of the last 
Congress that no more killing should take 
place for a period, at least, Secretary of 


Commerce and Labor Nagel, in whose 
charge these islands were placed, insists on 
allowing 95% of the males to be killed each 
year, which course he contends will not re- 
duce the herds, but on the contrary act as 
an advantage in their growth. 

It is against this outrageous policy that 
Doctor Hornaday and his followers of the 
Camp-Fire Club are fighting, and will con- 
tinue to fight until the last vestige of their 
strength and influence is exhausted. It 
seems that Congress in many ways showed 
its feelings at the last session to be against 
further killing of these animals until such 
time as their numbers could be increased 
again, yet the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor steadfastly maintains that he will al- 
low the killing to proceed. It is a bitter 
fight in which every sportsman who has a 
drop of red blood in his veins earnestly 
hopes to see the Camp-Fire committee win. 


A New Western Camp-Fire Club 


A meeting of prominent Chicago sports- 
men was held at the Union Restaurant, Chi- 
cago, on the evening of July 15, 1910, -for 
the purpose of the organization of the Camp- 
Fire Club of Chicago and the West, with 
affiliations with the Camp-Fire Club of New 
York. Mr. E. C. Carter was temporary chair- 
man and Mr. Emerson Hough, temporary 
secretary. 

Letters expressing regret at non-attend- 
ance were read from Messrs. W. B. Mershon, 
Saginaw; B. K. Miller, Milwaukee; J. A. 
McGuire and Judge Williams, of Denver. A 
committee was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws. The report of this com- 
mittee will be made at the next meeting of 
the club, which it is hoped will be attended 
in full by all charter members. Adjourn- 
ment for this meeting was made until the 
week following Thanksgiving, at a date 
which will later be announced by the secre- 
tary to all charter members. 


The charter members of the club (subject 
to the approval and signing of constitution 
and by-laws) are as follows: E. C. Carter, 
C. E., C. & N. W., Chicago; Dr. Charles Gor- 
don Fuller, Reliance Building, Chicago; W. 
L. Wells, Chicago Tribune, Chicago; Winer- 
son Hough, 115 Adams St., Chicago; William 
Bogert, Evanston, Illinois; Dr. William 
Thompson, Reliance Building, Chicago; Dr. 
Charles B. Read, Columbus Memorial Build- 
ing, Chicago; Carl Akeley, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago; John M.- Phillips, Pitts- 
burg; John T. McCutcheon, Chicago; Paul 
Richter, University club, Chicago; J. V. 
Clarke, president Hiberian Bank, Chicago; 
Dall De Weese, Canon City, Colorado; Neil 
brown, Wausau, Wisconsin; W. B. Mershon, 
Saginaw, Michigan; B. K. Miller, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Fred M. Stephenson, Chi- 
cago Club, Chicago; J. A. McGuire, Outdoor 
Life, Denver, Colorado; Judge F. A. Wii- 
liams, Denver, Colorado. 
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Open Seasons in the Big Game Fields 


The game legislation enacted in 1909 was 
greater and in some respects more impor- 
tant than that of any previous year. Regu- 
lar legislative sessions were held in all of 
the states except seven. and special sessions 
were held in Alabama and Ohio. Game bills 
were under consideration at ali the regular 
sessions and also at extra sessions in Texas 
and Washington, but in Georgia, Kansas 
and South Carolina all game legislation 
failed, leaving thirty-eight states which 
amended their game laws. In Canada game 
bills were passed in Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova 


Open season, 


Number and kinds of animals. 


Scotia, and changes were made through or- 
ders in council in two or three other pro- 
vinces, The total number of new laws was 
about 220, nearly half of which were local 
measures. 

We present berewith a table showing the 
open season, number of animals that may 
be taken, and the non-resident license in the 
states of the United States and the pro- 
vinces of Canada that enacted game legisla- 
tion last year. This table, as will be seen, 
covers nearly all the states and provinces 
in which big game may be hunted at the 
present time: 


Non-resident 


license. 
MES on 0:0 b0-4% .Aug. 1 to Dec. 11..1 moose (north of Lat. 62°), 4 deer, 3 cari- $50.00 
bou, 3 sHeep, 3 goats, 3 brown bears. 
MOROMA . sao sks ee ee a, bs el eb bubs Gh se eee ebecescees $10.00 
California...... re he ce aa ews os ban ebcetcesecteccee na $10.00 
TOPIOTEEO. ....6.5: ee ee Nh as ces vides eseceseucs see $10.00 
ON SPOS -. Sept. 1 to Dec. e deer, 1 elk, 1 ibex, 1 goat, 1 sheep..... $25.00 
ps Ee rea ee ee rn Beek OD, 2 OCR cc cede cc veckceeccncnscees $15.00 
(With certain (With certain county exceptions.) 
county exceptions.) ey 
Minnesota...... a a a ir: TO em acce nek ncecpacese $25.00 
Montana........ Gow. 3 to Dec. 1..5.8 deer, 1 elk, 1 goat, 1 sheep...........-. $25.00 
ie. ai Sh OM Sg wk sw becaccevecegeweeces $25.00 
North Dakota. .: Nov. re en.) . sa ca bw ee pha 60.0 bee owes Paseo eee $25.00 
On eo Sh cas i RE cca e ee eceetecererabesectaseesoce $10.00 
(Certain county ex: 
ceptions.) ; 
South Dakota...Nov. 1 to Dec. 1...2 deer, 2? elk, 1 buffalo, 1 sheep........... 25.00 
as Sd ca 6 ahd re ee ee ceabietecndegsaes eeeecs $15.00 
Non-residents 
> Na REG pee ore ee oe ee cup ees se cettaseueen case not permitted 
° to kill deer. 
Virginia... ....is er ee ON ks cn cee ake s is Vee see beetesesses $10.00 
Washington ....Oct. 1 to Dec. 1....2 deer, 1 caribou, 2 sheep, 2 goats........ $10.00 
Washington..... or re 2 ok en 2 MRC GROIO, oo occa decedececseseee $10.00 
Wisconsin...... ee CS... ay Li gw aw oO 8 6S 86 06 bo 9 e655 8068 6 $25.00 
(County exceptions) : 
Wyoming....:.. one oe an eee 1. we Geer, 2 Ol, 2 BROOD. .0c0ccscccccdcccnses $50.00 
Pog ae a mGy, 1.86 2eG. 1b.-1 Geer, 1 moose, 1 GOFIDOU... 2... ccccccece $25.00 
Fg ae ees i re eh Eo. eerie udeseeccbcaceesetreses $25.00 
0 a) Tae ee 0 ee ee i, ae NE, OS MONE. ic ccc caw iccvesecsesenecas $25.00 
British ColumbisSept. 1 to Dec. 15..5 deer, 3 Boats......... cece eee ee eee eee $25.00 
British ColumbisSept. 1 to Jan. 1...2 elk, 2 moose, 3 caribou................. $100.00 
Manitoba........ Dec. 1 to Dec. 15...1 deer, 1 elk, 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 ante- 
DE cis Lae weed a we tees ode eee ve $50.00 
New Brunswick,Sept. 15 to Dec. 1..2 deer, 1 moose, 1 caribou................ $50.00 
Nova Scotia..... re rr rr, in <7 5 cue ee kee osc eaee et se bere eSS $30.00 
Our Buffalo Herds 
Through the earnest and untiring efforts the Flathead Indian Reservation, north of 


of the American Bison Society it would now 
seem that the bison of this country will 
never have a chance to disappear. Through 
an Act of Congress of March 16, 1907, 
$40,000 was appropriated for the purchase of 
a site and herd. Last October the Ameri- 
can Bison Society (after soliciting $10,000, 
which was added to this fund), saw the final 
consummation of its efforts when the Mon- 
tana National Bison Herd was installed in 
the 29-square-mile tract at Ravalli, Mont., on 





the Jocko and east of the Flathead Rivers, 
Montana. 

The United States Government is at this 
moment in possession of three herds, widely 
separated, and all doing well. They are— 


The Yellowstone Park herd..... 95 animals 
TR We lOMith MOTE oo oie ca cc cee 19 animals 
rme Miomteme Bere... keine ce 47 animals 


161 animals 


Dr. W. T. Hornaday, president of the 
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American Bison Society, says he believes 
that the future of the American bison as a 
species is now secure. It is his opinion that 
as it is today established, the Montana berd 


alone will be sufficient to save the species 


from becoming extinct, and that within our 


own time it will make good to us the loss 
of the Pablo herd to Canada. 


Arkansas’ Enterprising Acting Warden 


tditor Outdoor Life:—I herewith enclose 
you copy of the Arkansas game and fish 
laws, but will state that I am now preparing 
a bill to be introduced at the meeting of the 
next Legislature. We hope to repeal all 
present laws and pass a general law cover- 
ing the state, providing for a license sys- 
tem, both for residents and non-residents. 
Really the state has never created the of- 
fice of game and fish warden, I simply took 


Game Notes 


We are informed that John P. Babcock 
will soon (if, indeed, he has not already) be 
appointed chief deputy game and fish com- 
missioner for the state of California. Mr. 
Babcock is recognized as being a man of 
wide experience and great ability, having 
formerly occupied the position of chief dep- 
uty in this state, and since 1901 been a com- 
missioner of fish and fisheries at Victoria, 
B. C. 


The Rio Grande Fishermen’s Association 
was recently formed by angling enthusiasts 
of the San Luis Valley, Colorado, the prin- 
cipal object of which is the protection of 
fish and game. Some able men are on the 
directorate of the new organization, which 
presages much good work in the future. The 
officers are: President, C. A. Galbreath; 
secretary, Eck Farrow; treasurer, W. I. 
Leary; directors, W. C. Duncan, W. C. San- 
ford, A. E. Scarff, C. A. Galbreath, R. M. 
Boen. 


Commercial and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions of the Northwest will be invited by 
the Spokane (Wash.), Chamber of Com- 





up the work and get my arresting powers 
through the sheriffs of the different coun- 
ties, trying to lay a foundation for the next 
Legislature and to educate the people to see 
the great necessity of game and fisi pro- 
tection. I have destroyed since September 
over 900 illegal nets and collected more than 
$4,000 in fines. I raise money to carry on 
this work by public subscription. 
Arkansas. E. V. VISART 


merce to join in a movement to restock 
the lakes, rivers and streams in eastern 
Washington and Oregon, north and central 
Idaho and western Montana, with game 
fish, and efforts will also be made by the 
Spokane Fish Protective Association to 
plant several millions of fish fry in the wa- 
ters in the panhandle of Idaho and eastern 
Washington. 


A letter from Guy Stealey of Buford. 
Colo., says: “The deer in the White River 
country are doing fine this season an: there 
are more of them than [ expected there 
would be. As regards elk, I think they are 
about holding their own. This is a splen- 
did year for grouse and they are unusually 
plentiful.” This is pleasing news to those 
of us who have been compelled, during the 
past dozen years, to see the big game of ~@- 
Routt and Rio Blanco counties almost 
pass away. If ever the work of a sports- 
man’s organization was needed in Colorado ¥ 
it is now, and as we have a live one here in 
Denver we hope its influence will grow and 
that branches will soon flourish in every 
city and town in the state. 
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A Queer Bait for Trout 


I was the cook for a saw mill crew in 
northern Wisconsin. My husband was with 
me. Our shanty, fancifully called Pine 
Lodge was but a few rods from a fine trout 
stream, and when spring and the open sea- 
son for fishing came [ had plenty of leisure 
time to try for the speckled beauties. 

After fishing nearly all one afternoon with 
but moderate success, owing to the scarcity 
of bait, I returned to camp, put up my rod 
and reel in disgust, and sat down to read a 
sportsman’s magazine. A few minutes later 
I was smiling broadly over an article that 
told how some “Isaac Walton” had found 
young live mice a tempting morsel in filling 
his basket. 

I didn’t really believe it. But I did want 
badly to change my run of luck. So after 
supper I searched every old barrel, chest 
and stump, and at last turned over an old 
feed box. Behold!—three live pink mice 
were in my palm! 

The next afternoon found me at the 
stream with the tackle and queer bait. I 


felt very, very wicked; almost like a crim- 
inal, as [ ran the fishhook under the pink 
skin of that motherless, wriggling mouse. 
and though I blush to own it, dropped it 
noiselessly into the water. 

No sooner had it floated a short distance 
down stream, however, than; swish! swash! 
Oh, my, what a beauty! And I landed him 
high and dry at my feet. 


I fished until those mice were nothing but 
red pulp, catching twelve more dandies, Of 
course, | weighed them—almost ran back to 
camp to do it, too. The largest alone tipped 
the scales at 21%, pounds, while the com- 
bined weight of the other twelve reached a 
little over four pounds. 

Should any of your readers who have not 
fished in this way doubt my experience, try 
it yourself. I hope you will have as good 
luck. Anyhow, being a woman, I am rather 
proud of my first big catch, and the queer 
bait with which | angled. 

Wisconsin. MABELLE JOHNSON. 


Large Trout Caught in California 


Editor Outdoor Life—When your Mr. 
Ricker was soliciting my subscription the 
other day I told him of some catches of big 
trout which I recently made and promised 
-him I would give you the details. While my- 
self and wife were on a fishing trip at Willow 
Springs several miles in the mountains from 
here (Gilroy), I caught some of the largest 
trout it has ever been my pleasure to see. 
While we were casting at a deep pool one 
day during our two weeks’ vacation, my 
wife suddenly remarked, “There goes a, 
beauty your way.” 

Leaning over and looking down, I said: 
“That looks like a salmon; he is going 
back.” Her reply was, “That is not the one 
I saw, but one much larger.” [ at once 
changed my hook for the largest with me, 
and in place of worm [ used the tail of a 
small trout. I then proceeded to coax the 
big fellow. He soon made a strike but did 


not get the hook. In about fifteen minutes 
the smaller one came from under the bank, 
grabbing the hook, which made fast, and the 
fun began. He was safely landed and meas- 
ured 13% inches. 

Adding another hook to my line, putting 
one hook through a small trout from the 
left, the other from the right—I made an- 
other cast for No. 2. The old fellow soon 
made a whirl and took the bait. His first 
turn broke the hook and he was free. We 
then waited two days, after which we went 
back with larger and stronger tackle, and 
after a hard fight landed him. He measured 
36% inches; weight, 10 pounds. 

Wanting a change, [ began trapping ‘coon, 
catching two big ones. One morning while 
looking to my traps, I espied another big 
trout. To make a long story short, we soon 
had him in camp. This one measured 29 
inches and weighed 7% pounds. 

California. W. E. BEMIS. 
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J. A. Spero, La Grange, Indiana.—Please 
inform me if Old Mexico has good hunting 
grounds and if there are any game laws in 
that country. Can a man ship from Mex- 
ico to the States more than one deer? Please 
inform me of some part of Mexico that is a 
good hunting place for big game. 

Answer.—While Old Mexico has a set of 
game laws, yet they are not enforced: there- 
fore you might say that virtually the coun- 
try has no game laws. You can ship from 
Mexico to the United States as much game 
as you kill provided that it is within reason- 
able limits. We understand that if a man 
is caught making a “hog” of himself in that 
country that he will be stopped and possi- 
bly prosecuted according to the game laws, 
but so long as he keeps himself within rea 
sonable limits, he can kill and carry out 
such game as he secures. We have hunted 
in the neighborhood of forty or fifty miles 
southwest of Colonio Pacheco near the bor- 
der line of Sonora and Chihuahua, and 
would say that in that country there is to be 
found plenty of deer, fish and quail and in 
reasonable quantities wild turkeys, bear, 
lions, peccary, cats, parrots, etc. There are 
several guides advertising hunting in that 
section in the “Want” columns of Outdoor 
Life. The dry season in that section extends 
from about November ist to May ist, which 
is really the best time to hunt, with the ex- 
ception of varmints if pursued by dogs, in 
which case it would be better to go a little 
ahead of November Ist. 


Ira G. Apple, Pocahontas, Va.—Will you 
have the kindness to advise, or request some 
of your readers to advise: A party of three 
going to Southern California, preferably 
Fresno County, on a camping and hunting 
trip for big game, about the 20th of October, 
1910, want to know: (1) The best game sec- 





tion of the county; (2) what game will be 
found there; (3) how far will we have to 
pack, and how; (4) What progress without 
a guide, provided we have a good compass 
and reliable maps; (5) what kind of fish- 
ing? 


Answer.—We hope some of our readers 
will be able to advise Mr. Apple by letter, 
as if published in our October number the 
answer might not reach him in time. 


W. C. Schenet, Centennial, Wyo.—A party 
of friends and I from Hastern Colorado are 
contemplating a hunting and trapping ex- 
pedition this winter for pleasure, health and 
profit. We were planning on going into 
Routt county, Colorado, during the open 
season, erecting a cabin and staying all 
winter. We are all tenderfeet at this busi- 
ness. Now, in your opinion, is Routt county 
a good place to go? (I have been told there 
is lots of game there.) If not, what section 
of the country would afford the best place 
for a camp and the best game possibilities? 
We intend to go after fur, of course—moun- 
tain lion, wolves, coyotes, bear, etc. 


Answer.—Both Routt and Rio Blanco coun- 


‘ ties are the best big game counties, and in 


these counties are included the towns of 
Steamboat Springs, Yampa, Hayden, Craig, 
Lay, Maybell, Meeker, Buford, etc. We be- 
lieve that the neighborhood of Buford would 
be a good place for you to hunt and trap, or 
out from Yampa or Steamboat Springs. If 
you should go to Buford, which is on the 
White River, your best trapping ground 
would be 20 to 25 miles up the river from 
there, near Trapper’s Lake. This is a very 
wild section, in fact, the best we can recom- 
mend to you for trapping purposes at the 
present time. The elevation runs between 
8,000 and 9,000 feet. 



































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The’Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Preliminary training of a bird dog should 
be delayed no longer—making an early start 
is preferable to awaiting the open season 
on game. At that time the dog should be 
under nice control, so as to be fit for actual 
work afield. A puppy needs schooling be- 
forehand, and such part of training is to be 
done at home. If allowed to repose at his 
sweet will during the summer months, shut 
up in the kennel yard, merely given food 
and drink and no further attention paid to 
him, he will be found utterly unfit to enter 
the field at the proper time. 

Proper yard training—systematic and cal- 
culated in every detail to become applicable 
in actual work afield—is the most essential 
part of a dog’s training, because upon that 
is based the ultimate utility of a dog sub- 
servient to the gun. This is also the most 
time-absorbing task, but no long lessons 
need be given day by day and twenty min- 
utes per lesson will suffice. Awaiting the 
open season and then trying to rush things, 
always results unsatisfactorily. An early 
start will give ample time to get through 
the course and when through to continue 
practicing (in the yard) the various lessons, 

_thus making all which has been learned 
“second nature’ and the puppy obey your 
orders unhesitatingly. 

Much time is wasted by the average nov- 
ice who has a pup and at leisure moments 
endeavors to do a little training, supposing 
that the necessary preliminary training con- 
sists of some agreeable exercise to the 
youngster—such as tossing a stock, glove or 
ball for the lively chap to chase and fetch in 
playful way; learning a few tricks, which, 
however, may be in no way applicable to 
work afield; or, perhaps, cowing him by en- 
deavoring to beat an education into him 
while he really does not know what is 


wanted. Gaining the good will and the con- 
fidence of a dog is the proper thing to do; 
play, however, has no other value than to 
get him to luke your company. Play and 
frolic have no place during actual lessons, 
while, on the other hand, cruelty must be 
avoided altogether. By the persuasive sys- 
tem accomplishments are sought to be at- 
tained through coaxing and play only, and 
the trainer must suit his efforts to the in- 
clination of the pupil in participating in the 
frolic, hence progress must necessarily be 
slow if, in the end, anything worth while is 
achieved at all. Moreover, one of the most 
pernicious habits is the regular outcome of 
such a course, to say nothing of the inabil- 
ity on part of the trainer to prevent flush- 
ing and chasing game birds when put down 
to work on them; breaking shot, mutilating 
and even swallowing the bird if getting into 
his possession and, too, the great uncer- 
tainty as to the dog’s obeying orders at any 
time if contrary to its inclination. Force, 
judiciously applied, coupled with kindness 
and handling systematically from the be- 
ginning, is the only satisfactory manner of 
training a dog. 

B. M. G., Texarkana, Tex.—My pup, now 
ten months old, is progressing admirably 
and near about knows every lesson in fore- 
part of book by heart. But six weeks ago | 
procured a copy of The Amateur Trainer 
through Outdoor Life and have since de- 
voted a little time each day to this pup with 
most gratifying-results. He is now ready to 
be put on game and have taken him out a 
number of times for practice. Everything 
going fine with one exception—will not 
range out far enough to suit me and always 
comes in after reaching out but twenty or 
thirty yards from me. With a slight pet and 
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some encouragement he at once leaps for- 
ward and makes a circle, not, however, to 
stay out at work. This one thing I seem up 
against. I see clear enough how to check 
too far and wide a range, but to make “go” 
is what puzzles me. Is there a remedy? 


Answer.—Certainly. Many young dogs act 
in precisely that way till well ‘‘at home” in 
the field and thenceforth all is well. The 
most effective and also simple way is to 
take the pup out in company of an old dog 
who ranges well but is obedient and well- 
behaved. At first the youngster will remain 
behind and merely wonder why the other 
fellow races so insanely. Before long he, 
too, will take hold and stay out till called 
in, which latter should not be done till dogs 
are supposed to need rest. Call them in and 
sit down by their side. When reasonably 
rested, start them anew and refrain from 
hampering in any manner so long as they 
keep an.onward movement till again need- 
ing rest. One-half day spent in that manner 
certainly will get your pup in a going mood 
and from that time on no companion will 
be needed. 





T. S., Alton, Ill.—I have a setter, two years 
old, who seems in the best of health, but for 
the past few weeks has had sneezing spells 
that worry him considerably, lasting several 
minutes at a time. These spells recur every 
few hours. He helds his head near the 
ground and starts with a shaking of head, 
blowing and sneezing loud which seems very 
distressing to him. There is no discharge 
from nostrils. His eyes are clear, end I 
exercise him every evening. Treatment by 
our local vet. has brought no relief. Can you 
suggest a remedy? 


Answer.—Caused by polypus, a growth in 
the upper nose chambers and may be taken 
out by a skilled veterinarian. If not too far 
advanced a very simple, and usually effec- 
tive, remedy is to inject strong salt water 
into nostrils twice a day. This gives tem- 
porary relief and may fully cure. At any 
rate this simple treatment should be given 
a trial before resorting to an operation. 


G. P. L., Atlanta, Ga.—Three months ago 
I got from a breeding kennel in Maryland 
two spaniel puppies, then two months old. 
Upon arrival both puppies showed skin dis- 
ease to some extent. I applied sulphur and 
lard to affected parts, which seemed to give 
relief, but ‘the trouble still continues, and 
dogs are now scabby all over the body. They 
scratch and bite themselves till bleeding, 
are in distress and have a very disagreeable 
appearance. Have used different mange 
remedies also and succeeded in healing the 
sores, but before long the trouble starts 
anew bad as ever. Is there no permanent 
cure for this disease? 


Answer.—-To cure mange is not at all dif- 
ficult, but to prevent recurrence is quite a 
different matter. The ailment is caused by 
a microbic parasite that buries into and tun- 
nels under the skin; itching and scratching 
follows. Scabs form on the sore places, 
which are torn off and scattered over the 
premises. The scabs are full of ova and 
soon hatch out, getting back on the dog on 
passing or lying down—thus the trouble 
starts anew. Consequently mange is diffi- 
cult to get rid of, and a thorough cleaninz 
up is necessary. All bedding and litter about 
the place should be burned, air-slaked lime 
freely sprinkled in yard and the kennel 
white-washed in and outside. 





L. W., Moberly, Mo.—Can you give direc- 
tions how to proceed in spaying a femaie 
pup, or name some book that gives fuil di- 
rections? 

Answer.—The operation should be _ in- 
trusted to an ‘experienced veterinarian. 
When properly performed there is no special 
danger, but even with detailed instructions, 
the novice had best not attempt it. Spay- 
ing a bitch or castrating a dog is strongly 
to be discouraged for the reason that at 
about the age of two years such animal will 
become very fat, lazy and devoid of hunting 
propensity—rendered worthless. 


R. S. A., Sparta, Mich.—Knowing you to 
have a large correspondence [ think you can 
put me on, I have two fine ten-months-old set- 
ter pups and should like to put them in the 
hands of a good trainer, the latter to keep 
one for the training of the other. The pups 
are well bred and have the making of good 
ones. 


Answer.—No reputable trainer would con. 
sider such a proposition. The price of a 
fine pup is from $10 to $25, and the cost of 
fully training a shooting dog ranges from 
$50 to $100—obviously, from a_ business 
standpoint the proposition is absurd. 


T. P. M., Portland, Ore.—I have a water 
spaniel, past one year old, who remains 
skinny and weak in hind quarters. When 
about four months old she frequently had 
spasms and we treated for worms, She is 
tall and slim, active, appetite good, but can 
get_no fat on her. What can be done to put 
in good condition? 

Answer.—Not having been fully relieved 
from worms in time, the parasites so weak- 
ened the constitution of the dog that the 
hind parts became partially paralyzed and 
checked muscular development. Strong food 
and ample exercise is the remedy at this 
time. Feed in greater part on fresh lean 
raw beef, but if found too loosening on tle 
bowels then cook the meat alternately. 
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Mr. W. A. Hillis, Expert Shot and Big Game Hunter 


Some two years ago we had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. E. S. McColl, Spokane and 
British Columbia representative for the 
Remington and U. M. C. people, who covers 
Washington, Idaho and British Columbia, 
getting as near the Pole in his travels as 
any man representing an arms and ammu- 
nition factory as we have heard of. Mr. Mc- 
Coll is one of the best posted gun men it 
has been our lot to meet, a good shot, with 
all kinds of arms, and a gentleman in every 
respect. Being intensely interested in fire- 
arms, and all matters pertaining to shoot- 
ing, it naturally follows that he is a’ sports- 
man every inch, and a gentleman any one 
might feel proud to own as a friend. 

Recently it was the writer’s privilege to 
again meet Mr. McColl, at the same time 
meeting Mr. W. A. Hillis, the well-known 
expert shot, guide and big game hunter. Mr. 
Hillis, taking Horace Greeley’s advice to 
“Go west, young man,” early in life, has 
* spent most of his life in the West, and it 
would probably be conservative to state that 
few men have had a more varied or inter- 
esting experience in his line than himself. 
As Mr. Hillis is rather reticent concerning 
his exploits, it isn’t possible to give more 
_ than a few facts concerning his career as 
big game hunter, but from another source 
we learn that he has killed considerably 
more than 300 bears in his time, and among 
these are to be enumerated many grizzlies, 
several of the latter being the Kadiak bear, 
without doubt the largest and most fero- 
cious of the bear family. These, as our read- 
ers will remember, were killed with the 
Remington .35 autoloader, the gun that Mr. 
Hillis now uses in all of his big game hunt- 
ing, and as well, in much of his exhibition 
work when he will demonstrate its accu- 
racy and power in various ways. At this 
.point we will mention, what we should have 


stated at the beginning, that Mr. Hillis is 
Pacific Coast and Alaskan demonstrator for 
the Remington and U .M. C. people, and in 
addition to being skilled in the use of all 
kinds of arms is especially expert as a trap 
shooter, ranking as a “top-notcher” in every 
sense of the term. 

Those who were so fortunate as to read 
Mr. I. T. Alvord’s account of their voyage to 
Alaska, after the Kadiak bear, will recall 
the picture shown in Mr. Alvord’s story 
(January Outdoor Life) of Mr. Hillis enti- 
tled “Just Seasick—That’s All.” Among a 
lot of photos which Mr. Hillis happened to 
have with him, and which it was our privi- 
lege to see, was one of these. In comment- 
ing on it and the state of his feelings at the 
time Alvord snapped the camera on him, he 
said: “I'll teil you, I was a mighty sick 
man at that time, and [ didn’t care much 
whether the ship went to the bottom or not. 
In fact, | am pot so sure but I'd a little 
rather it would have went down than to 
have floated.” To the writer’s mind his 
definition of sea-sickness would have been 
somewhat similar to the Irishman, who, in 
relating his experience to his friend Pat, 
said: “And it’s a sick man I was, Pat; sure 
and I was afraid I’d die the first day, and 
the nixt day I was afraid I wouldn’t!” 

In the February and April numbers of 
Outdoor Life will be found a most interest- 
ing account of the hunt after the Kadiak 
bears by Mr. D. W. King, the famous rifle- 
man and inventor of the King Triple Bead 
sight. Mr. Hillis speaks very highly of Mr. 
King and relates one incident concerning 
him that is good enough to repeat, and we 
fancy Mr. King will join in a smile at the 
recollection. 

“King was a sick man before we left for 
the trip,” said Hillis, in relating the inci- 


dent, “and it was with reluctance that his 
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wife consented to his attempting the trip 
at all. But we had talked ‘bear’ and 
planned for the trip for so long that King 
would listen to no argument against his car- 
rying out the plans previously laid. I'll not 
soon forget the first day in camp when 
King came to me and said: ‘Now, Bill you’ve 
had more experience at roughing it than | 
have ,and you’ve only to say what you want 
me to do and I'll do it.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘if 
I’m to be boss of this expedition, the first 
thing you are te do will be to throw away 
that — dope’—referring to several bot- 
tles of medicine King had along, among 
them being several containing Cod Liver 
Oil. 

“And what do you suppose he done,” said 
Hillis, when relating the incident, “after 
promising to do anything [ told him? Well, 








THE EXPERT AND HIS GUNS. 


W. A. Hillis with Remington guns fitted with 
mastodon ivory stocks. 


I’ll tell you; he ‘bucked’ right there. Finally 
we compromised, he agreeing to cache the 
* ‘dope’ in the brush at the back of the tent, 


and to only fall back on it as a last resort. 
I guess it’s there yet, for as soon as King 
got to climbing those mountains and getting 
his lungs full of the mountain air and drink- 
ing the ice-cold water—and a man never 
drank more of it than he did—he began to 
mend, and as a result King came back a 
well man.” 

Among Mr. Hillis’s guns, all being Rem- 
ingtons but his pistols, are two with stocks 
made from the tusks of a mastodon, found 
in a broken-off Siberian glacier and brought 
over to Alaska by an Eskimo, and later 
presented to Mr. Hillis by the Eskimo after 
witnessing some of his exhibition work, but 
who before had refused “big money” for it. 

These stocks increase the weight of the 
guns over that of the standard one about 
a pound and a quarter, and give the gun a 
mighty fine “feel” when at the shoulder. 
That they present an attractive appearance 
any one will admit after inspecting the 
photo shown herewith. 

Among some of the feats of marksman- 
ship it was our privilege to witness, and 
which were noted with astonishment by 
most of the spectators, many of whom had 
never seen such an exhibition of skill be- 
fore, might be mentioned the striking of 
empty .22 caliber shells, ejected from the 
trombone Remington, while in the air. 
Small cans -thrown to a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet were struck as 
many as three times, while a tomato 
can, placed at a distance of about 25 
yards, received the contents of a full maga- 
zine from the same little rifle, Mr. Hillis 
shooting from the hip and the bullets chas- 
ing one another out of the barrel at some- 
thing better than one a second—perhaps 
considerably faster. Objects ranging in 
size from a small marble up to oranges were 
hit with this rifle with great regularity 
(while .41 short rim-fire cartridges were ex- 
ploded in the air with it), as well as with 
all of the three autoloaders, he having one 
each of the .25-35, .30-30 and .35 calibers. 
Tomato cans were struck five times when 
thrown up before they could fall to the 
ground, and this performance was several 
times repeated, demonstrating clearly, not 
only the extreme rapidity with which they 
could be fired, but the skill required to ac- 
complish such a feat of marksmanship. To 











realize just how rapidly one must shoot in 
order to get the five shots through a can 
thrown but a slight distance into the air, 
one must see the performance, and hear the 
sharp cracking of the high-power auto- 
loader, the shots so closely together as to 
sound much like the tearing of heavy can- 
vas in a fierce gale. After witnessing a 
demonstration of this kind one can see, and 
readily, how nearly absolutely impossible it 
would be for dangerous game of any kind 
to reach a man, if the man behind the auto 
kept his nerve, and possessed a fraction of 
the skill in directing the bullets that Mr. 
* Hillis has acquired. 

To further illustrate the advantages of 
the auto arms from a rapid-fire standpoint, 
small balls about 1% inches in diam- 
eter were thrown two at a time and both re- 
duced to powder by one shot each, with an 
interval between reports of the fractional 
part of a second. Two oranges several 
times met a similar fate, only these were 
reduced to a mist instead of dust. A can of 
tomatoes (see illustration) was trans- 
formed into a miniature fog for just one 
brief second, to disappear entirely the next 
as the result of a bullet from the .35 com- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


EFFECT OF A .30-30 REMINGTON ON A CAN OF TOMATOES. 


ing in contact with it when in mid-air. Iron 
washers 2% inches in diameter when hit in 
the air were followed and struck a second 
time by a bullet from the same auto rifle be- 
fore they could meet the earth. Others with 
the holes in the center pasted over with pa- 
per were struck so near the center as to 
pass through without touching the metal. 
This feat was also performed with the Colt 
automatic pistol. To demonstrate the power 
of the autoloaders a piece of steel 2% 
inches square and 4 inch thick was tossed 
into the air, Mr. Hillis explaining that he 
would try and not strike its exact center 
as he wished to save that particular spot 
for a .25-35, and true to his promise, the .35 
(a soft point) cut a neat little hole about 
54 inch in diameter about % inch from the 
center, and driving the piece of steel 
through the air a distance of some 50 yards. 
The next shot, with a .25-35 soft point, 
passed through very near the exact center 
proving quite conclusively that “the man be- 
hind the Remingtons” knew pretty nearly 
whet to expect of them, as well as of him- 
self. 

After making several misses at some of 
the smaller targets, Mr. Hillis remarked: 
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“T’ll hit it yet if it breaks the U. M. C. Com- 
pany,” but when it was discovered a little 
later that the sights ot two of his rifles 
had been elevated by some interested spec- 
tator and left in that condition, the mys- 
tery was explained, and the bullets after 
sights were lowered seemed to connect quite 
regularly with anything the shooter desired. 
It is needless to say that no one for an in- 
stant had any apprehension of the U. M. C. 
Company “going broke” due to any erratic 
behavior of Hillis, guns or ammunition. 

One of the many interesting feats wit- 
nessed was the breaking in pieces of blocks 
of wood, lumps of coal, etc., while in the air 
with a first shot, the larger of the smaller 
pieces being singled out for targets and 
smashed to bits as they descended. 


Some of the cleverest shotgun work the 
writer ever witnessed was by Mr. Hillis, the 
last of many interesting stunts being the 
tearing to pieces of the empty shells (as 
fast as they were dexterously ejected from 
the gun) by a charge of shot sent in hot 
pursuit—this from the Remington pump 
gun. With the same gun a tomato can was 
struck five times while in the air;the can 
being driven farther from the shooter at 
each shot, and. that it was hit at every dis- 


charge was plainly evident from the “shud- 
der” and a slight onward plunge of the can 
at every report. 


With the Colt automatic pistols, .32 cali- 
ber, and the pocket model .38, everything 
from a marble up to pieces of coal were 
struck quite often, and while the work was 
certainly remarkable the writer was of the 
opinion that for aerial work exclusively pis- 
tols with longer barrels were to be pre- 
ferred. Although Mr. Hillis had never shot 
a ’91 S. & W. he made a most excellent 
showing with the writer’s revolver of this 
model, with its 6-inch barrel, remodeled 
stock and his sights as shown in August 
Outdoor Life. It is with a certain amount 
of pride that it is here recorded that Mr. 
Hillis, as well as Mr. McColl, spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the little gun, the improvement 
in grip, and dwelt in particular on the ex- 
cellence of the sights. Mr. Hillis held the 
weapon pointing in various directions, and 
at different elevations, and all this in the 
glare of a bright sun, claiming that the rear 
sight failed to glitter at any time, while in 
almost any direction he held it the very tip 
of front sight showed distinct and clear. 

The above is not. calculated as represent- 
ing a complete report of all the feats of this 
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MR. HILLIS PEELING AN ORANGE WITH .35 REMINGTON, 














expert shot, but enough has been written to 
prove of interest to those at least who may 
never have had the extreme pleasure of wit- 
nessing a similar exhibition, and to arouse 
their curiosity to that point where they will 


For several months [ have followed with 
guilty fascination the comments of Messrs. 
Thomas and Decker on the injudicious and 
lawless habit of gun-toting. From the start 
I have foreseen that the time was coming 
when [ would throw restraint to the winds 
and join them in their unrighteous revel. 

That time is here. Mr. Decker has cast 
aspersions upon my old friend, the Smith 
and Wesson hammerless, which it would be 
the rankest ingratitude for me to allow to 
pass unanswered. That good old pal—pur- 
chased with the proceeds of my first jour- 
nalistic venture, a venture so hectic that the 
sincere senior medical class of a free and 
untrammeled university promised to reward 
it by busting a hole through the ice with 
my head and shoving me in after it—lies 
now across the current number of Outdoor 
Life, keeping it open at the beginning of 
Mr. Decker’s libelous remarks. Since those 
troublous times the feel of its butt, worn 
smooth with use, has given me grace to 
face several potentially war-like situations 
with a calm confidence regarding the out- 
come which alone was sufficient to render 
any resort to arms unnecessary. 

I freely concede that its cartridge falls 
far short of what is to be desired in stop- 
ping power—which there have been times 
when a thirteen-inch gun mounted in a nice, 
thick steel turret has struck me as far from 
adequate. But this defect is one common 
to all revolvers strictly adapted to pocket 
use with the possible exception of the .32-20 
with a soft-point bullet. 
ers have power but waste it developing ex- 
cessive penetration. 

It can be remedied by picking out a nice 
soft portion of the elected victim’s anatomy, 
piling in all five bullets and trusting. to 
their cumulative effect to produce a just, 
honorable and permanent peace. [ will add 
that a man whose practice work is not of 
such quality that he has jeasonable assur- 


Many of the oth-. 
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be certain to be in attendance at the first 
demonstration of the kind that may come 
their way; and our advice to such is: 


“Should the opportunity present itself, don’t 
miss it.” 





ance of his ability to discriminate between 
the thorax and the abdomen at ten paces, 
has no use for a revolver as a weapon any- 
how. 

Having thus confessed the 
this gun and pointed out how they may be 
mitigated, | take great pleasure in coming 
down to its excellencies. 

I must differ from Mr. Decker, who says 
the hammerless feature is of little practical 
value. Up where [| live an overcoat is in 
order all of seven months of the year, and 
no man can claim to be really up on battle 
firing until he has mastered the art of 
shooting from the pocket. 

In this work, as certain experiments on 
what the moths had left of a cravanette 
demonstrated conclusively, both the ham- 
merless and the double-action features are 
of essential importance. 

Thumb cocking is out of the question in 
the average overcoat pocket when the gun 
is brought to a fighting level. The exposed 
hammer of the ordinary double-action is li- 
able to fall foul of the cloth at any instant. 

It’s really remarkable what effective accu- 
racy can be obtained shooting in this way— 
an eight-inch tree trunk bearing five bullet 
marks at belly height from the ground—put 
there at eight paces—bears testimony to 
this fact to this day. As for sudden unex- 
pectedness, it beats falling in love. So ef- 
fective has it proved in practice that, in the 
overcoat season, no man need tote a gun at 
all—it’s quite sufficient for him to keep his 
right hand in his overcoat pocket. 

Another point in favor of this arm is that, 
unlike other double-actions, you know when 
it is going off. The trigger comes to a slight, 
but noticeable, check, just before it is time 
for the hammer to fall and a man used to 
the gun can approximate the accuracy of a 
single-action with it. 

Mr, Decker complains that the hammer- 
less is no good as a target arm. Certainly 
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not, and neither is any other strictly pocket 
gun. This is assuming that Mr. Decker 
means by target practice the quest of the 
elusive ten-ring. The hammerless is all there 
and mighty reassuring when it is exercised 
in the manner in which it is intended to be 
used. Shooting from the hip, the only way 
a sane man would expect to shoot when try- 
ing to convert an undesirable citizen into a 
useful subject for the dissecting room in 
an unlighted alley at the dark of the moon, 
it’s all there and stands, in my estimation, 
second only to the single-action Colts. 

As to its safety arrangement, requiring 
careful adjustment to the hand, Mr. Decker 
is in error. I have just now tried mine in 
every studied awkward grip I can conceive 
and it responded in every one of them. | will 
also add that it is a matter requiring some 
study and premeditation to grip this arm in 
any other than the most approved fashion. 
And, once so gripped, she’ll rip out all five 
shots in less time than it takes me to lam 


three keys on this Underwood—and that’s | 


going some. 
I'd like to own all the different “gats” the 


market affords, but my wife won’t let me. 
Consequently my arsenal is boiled down to 
the minimum of strict utility—single-shot 
“Southerner” derringer, two-story Reming- 
ton, off-hand Stevens .44, .22 single-action, 
.32-20 Colts with 74-inch barrel, .44 caliber 
cap and ball Remington (official protector 
of the homestead), and .50 caliber Reming- 
ton navy pistol—each has its use and each 
holds its place on its merits and to the ex- 
clusion of some other excellent gun. 

And not the least among these is the .38 
S. & W. hammerless. Its blue finish is 
mostly gone, the corrugations of its rubber 
grips are worn to memories; it’s traveled on 
the hip and in the shoulder holster; it’s 
been stuck into the waistband under the 
vest, and it’s worn out the right-hand pock- 
ets of many seasons’ overcoats. But its cyl- 
inder spins free and locks fast, its trigger 
will respond to the pull of a woman, and its 
hammer has yet to fail to explode a cart- 
ridge. 

I’d be tickled to death to find a better 
pocxet gun—but I rather guess I’ll have to 
worry along with this for a while longer and 
—no automatics need apply. 


Concerning Gun Manufacturing in Germany Fifteen Years Ago 
By F. J. Grube, M.E. 


(The following letter, written to the editor of this department, has proven of unusual 
interest to him, and believing that others will be glad to have the privilege of reading such 
an interesting and comprehensive description of gun making as carried on in Germany 
fifteen years ago, it is with extreme pleasure that he avails himself of the opportunity of 
presenting it in its entirety for their perusal. —Editor.) 


I have read with considerable interest Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s excellent study on foreign 
sporting rifles, and it is the June instalment, 
“German Rifles,” which causes me to in- 
flict myself on you. ; 

Lieutenant Whelen went deeply into the 
subject of English rifles, justly praising the 
excellence of the highest priced product, 
dwelling also on the fact that the really 
first-class article is hand-made. 

In treating German rifles, he made men- 
tion only of machine product, with the ex- 
ception of the Schilling make, which is hand- 
finished, to my personal knowledge. 

The writer was, some fifteen years ago, 
in the gun business in Germany, and has 
sold quite a number of Mannlicher, model 
’88, rifles. 

Our shop might have been called a Sauer 
& Sohn agency, for we certainly sold more 


Sauer guns than any other make; they were 
cheaper, you see. At that time the Sauer 
factory did not manufacture  bolt-action 
rifles. 

In Thuringin,,in the neighborhood of Suhl, 
gun-smithing is a home trade. You see there 
miles of houses along a little stream, eacn 
house having its own water-power, usually 
an overshot wheel, driving a trip hammer, 
a lathe, grinding machinery, and what not. 
You find, on entering the first house, the 
whole family, almost, in the shop. Father is 
filing shotgun hammers into shape, which 
his son has hammered for him; mother and 
daughter are busy with emery cloth (or 
sand, which is cheaper), smoothing them for 
the engraver or etcher. The latter lives 
somewhere else, and he works his trade on 
all gun parts that may be embellished. 
In another house, three-blade damascus 

















barrels are made—nothing else, no boring, 


no finishing done there—and so on. Each 
family is a specialist on one part, or at 
best a very few parts. 

It is in this manner that most German 
guns are—or perhaps were—made. Of 
course, the so-called factories take ninety- 
nine per cent. of the output of those indi- 
vidual gunsmiths. 

And so were the Model ’88 rifles made 
which [ sold. We bought actions, barrels, 
set triggers, sights, stocks, etc., separately, 
and put them together in our shop. All 
metal parts are bought white, stocks are 
shaped, but have no filler or finish. 

You see, then, how easy it is for the gun- 
smith to cater to the crankiness of his cus- 
tomer, and to incorporate any pet ideas he 
may have. Indeed, it is every gunsmith’s 
first aim to do so, as the sportsman very 
frequently leaves the question of caliber and 
ballistic qualities to him. 

As to price, I may say I have sold credi- 
table appearing Mannlichers for 67 marks, 
equal to $16 or $17. These were plain in fin- 
ish, case-hardened action and magazine, in- 
stead of rough-matted and black annealed, 
but had set triggers, oil finished stock and 
were good performers. The trouble lay in 
the barrel material, which was too soft. The 
same gun coming from a reputable shop to- 
day should cost $30, and no less, and you 
can ask for almost, any extra at that price, 
such as folding, phosphorescent front sight 
for use in poor light, magazine holding clip 
of cartridges in stock, flare-back shield, etc. 
This price also includes good stock material 
and good, hard, oil finish. and full octagon 
barrel. 

I saw a model ’88 once at H. Scherping’s 
shop in Hanover, which was made for the 
King of Saxony, full stock, 20-inch barrel, 
and gold inlaid, with beautiful matting and 
browning. Scherping took 150 marks, less 
than $36 for it! The action was Haenel. 

It may safely be said that all discrimi- 
nating German sportsmen prefer to order 
their guns through, or from, some reputable 
gunsmith, who, in consideration of his dis. 
count, furnishes all extras, and refinishes the 
piece according to the reputation he has to 
sustain, Whenever such a name as H. 
Hene, Berlin; H. Scherping, Hanover; Ja- 
cob Sackventer, Frankfort-on-the-Main; Edu- 
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ard Kettner, Cocha-on-the-Rhine, and many 
others are seen on a gun, that constitutes a 
guarantee immensely more important than 
the manufacturer’s name, who delivered the 
stock gun or the gun parts to the gunsmith. 
And a piece of work as the rifle above re- 
ferred to as furnished the King of Saxony 
by H. Scherping, you would not think Ger- 
man gunsmiths capable of, were you to judge 
by some of the stuff unloaded on this coun- 
try, and, of course, fit only “for export.” 

A right curious fact is, however, that 
these bolt-action repeaters are not nearly so 
popular in Germany as we are liable to 
think. The powerful military cartridges 
are not always looked upon with favor; be- 
sides of the comparatively few people who 
do shoot them, a goodly number prefer to 
get a regular cavalry carbine, such as 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales advertise for $10, 
and have it fitted with set trigger and sport- 
ing sight, and perhaps change the fastening 
of the sling to the butt. 

But, when we speak of “German rifles” 
and mean to describe the typical German 
rifle, these bolt-actions go to the bottom of 
the list. Not from any fault, but because 
of the hunting conditions in Germany. The 
combination gun—one rifle and one shot 
barrel—the three-barrel, the four-barrei, the 
single-barrel rifle, either bolt or tip-up ac- 
tion, yes, even the double barrel rifle, are 
more popular. The man who shoots ducks 
or partridges during the day may want to 
kill a buck at dusk. Why carry a seven- 
pound rifle extra when his five to seven- 
pound three-barrel will turn the trick? 

And taere are particularly the high-veloc- 
ity black powder loads brought out by 
Thieme & Schlegelmilch, Nimrod Gewehr- 
fabrik and others of interest. These occur 
in .88 and 52 calibers, 9.3 mm. and 8 mm. 
The former consists of an alloy bullet 
weighing about 250 grains, very flat pointed, 
driven by about 90 grains of fine grain, 
moist burning powder. These bullets mush- 
room like soft-point bullets, and kiil the 
largest game, rhinoceros having been killed 
by them. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, 
a catalogue of Eduard Kettner, one of the 
best German makers. You will see that 
Lieutenant Whelen has not mentioned all 
the different models of bolt action repeaters, 
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of which models 97-99, and model 1902 are 
Mausers, model ’88 and 1903 Mannlichers. 
Unfortunately, the cuts in this catalogue are 
very rough and give the guns too clumsy an 
appearance. The illustrations of cartridges 
are full size. The names of cartridges dis- 
tinguish the caliber and length of sheli in 
millimeters, viz.: 9.3-82 is equal to caliber 
9.3 mm., shell 82 mm. long. As for prices, 
1 mark is roughly 25 cents. 

And now [I have the grace to close, apol- 
ogizing for keeping you so long; if indeed, 
you ever read this far. 

Let me add that this is not a manuscript, 


as I do not wish to force anything on the 
readers of Outdoor Life that they may not 
be at all interested in. If you think they 
are, the use of these sheets is herewith most 
freely tendered you. Only will you be 
kind enough to believe me that no 
criticism of Lieutenant Whelen is intended, 
nor any comparison of the different 
guns, calibers and makes as to their 
respective merits—I simply could not stop 
my thinking machine, which Lieutenant 
Whelen started on this road. 

Do not trouble yourself to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of this, as I am satisfied you are busy. 


Hopelessly Locoed 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


Those who have been so unfortunate as 
to have followed me in my “ravings” the 
past few years no doubt long ago arrived at 
the conclusion that the shotgun by the 
writer was held in very light esteem, and if 
such impressions have been received by any 
of the unfortunates referred to they are not 
to be censured greatly, for the fact is that, 
having had practically no experience with 
the scatter-gun for some twenty years, it 
had become anything but interesting in my 
sight, though in my younger days this sort 
of shooting iron was a favorite, all kinds of 
feathered game falling before its withering 
fire, with “yours truly” somewhere in the 
immediate rear, though not always visible, 
due to the dense smoke that arose, as from 
a furnace, at every discharge of the old 
heavy ten-bore. Those whose shooting expe- 
rience may have begun, as did mine, with 
shotguns of heavy weight, and of 10 and 12 
gauges, of the old muzzle-loading type, most 
of them ready to kick a man off the earth at 
the slightest approach to the triggers, need 
not be blamed so very much, - perhaps, 
should they, in after years, after getting 
practically clear of the small game belt, 
gradually lose interest in shotguns, and es- 
pecially in those of the heavy recoil breed; 
adopt the rifle, revolver and pistol, with 
which they should succeed in killing all 
game necessary for their requirements, and 
look with not a little contempt, possibly, at 


. the fellow so foolish as to be seen trotting 


#@round after ducks, geese, quail, snipe, etc., 
packing the despised shotgun and a gunny- 


sack full of “fodder’’ with which to satisfy 
its ravenous appetite. 

It wasn’t so very many moons ago that, 
when in a sort of retrospective mood, some 
of the boyhood experiences of twenty-five 
and thirty years back, came before me, and 
at the recollection of the many pleasant days 
passed in the prairie states shooting many 
varieties of the feathered game, not to men- 
tion the hundreds of jack rabbits, as well as 
the more numerous cotton-tails, whose Ca- 
reers were cut short in the wild scurrying 
dash for safety; and the times too numerous 
to mention when, with the (then) esteemed 
gun as the implement -of destruction, the 
skies “rained” ducks;—I say that when 
these, and a thousand other memories of 
those days came into mind, it needed—well, 
but very little to get me interested in things 
that years ago had proved so fascinating in 
my boyish sight, and I am sure that when it 
is stated that when the same mail brought 
a letter from my friend, Mr. DeAngelis, 
principally written in praise of the Ithaca 
shotgun, and a catalogue from the manufac- 
turers of that well-known gun, the readers 
will pardon me, in a measure at least, when 
I state that as a result an order was a little 
later placed with the Ithaca people, and that 
one of their elegant little 20-gauge guns is 
now in my appreciative hands. After hav- 
ing written as I have so frequently in the 
past, and all but ridiculing the shotgun 
shooter, it takes more than ordinary nerve 
to acknowledge, as I have, that at last one 
of these same despised guns has come into 











my possession, and that good money has fal- 
len into the hands of the Ithaca people, a 
bad example set before the public in that 
others are likely to be led astray and follow 
the trail I have blazed. 


In my. present location I have about as 
much need of a shotgun as J would have for 
Teddy’s rhino rifle, but (this in a whisper) 
I have recently learned of a place not a 
thousand miles distant, where ducks are 
said to be thicker’n flies around a jar of mo- 
lasses, and if plans being laid materialize 
this little 20-gauge beauty, with its 26-inch 
Krupp fluid steel barrels, is sure to lead me 
away from these diggings for at least ten 
days, and for every shot that my shooting 
partner fires at ducks from his big, heavy 
12-gauge, in which a kill is made, the little 
20-gauge will be called upon to duplicate. 
Wonder if there is disappointment in store 
for its owner? Judging from its perform- 
ance at target, he thinks not, provided, of 
course, he does his part. If this 20-gauge 
proves as satisfactory as it is believed it 
will, there is one thing certain—this 
shooting crank will never be found with 
a larger one, for if this little gun will pull 
single birds out of the air at ranges approx- 
imating that of the 12-gauge, there will be 
no necessity of carrying anything heavier 
than it is, its weight being 55 pounds, and 
choked for the closest possible pattern. Of 
course, one can get very light 12-gauges, but 
the recoil to these must be excessive, and 
unless they have greater range than the 
20, I would not consider them as superior, 
though anyone will readily admit that for 
shooting into flocks the larger the bore the 
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more shot will be used and consequently 
more birds killed for each shot fired; but 
what interests me is a gun to be used on 
single birds, and if the 20 will kill a sin- 
gle bird as far as a larger gun, then the 
20 for me every time. From what one can 
learn concerning shotguns the small bore is 
becoming more popular all the time, and 
one correspondent states that in his opinion 
the 20 will crowd out the 12 just as the 12 
did the 10. How about this? Let us have 
the experience of others concerning the va- 
rious points of interest connected with shot- 
guns, and particularly how the small bores 
compare in killing power with the better 
known, and more generally used iarger ones. 

As the reader knows, my experience witao 
shotguns is extremely limited, but this 2v- 
gauge ithaca looks mighty good to me. Its 
extremely light weight, fine balance, perfect 
fit \peing made to. order), exceptionally 
quick locks, excellence of trigger puils, 
strong and simple action, with its unques- 
tionable durability, good shooting qualities, 
combined with the light weight of ammuni- 
tion used, would give any one who loves the 
smell of burnt powder the duck fever, and 
give it to him in big doses. When it is re- 


membered that chronograph tests give a 


higher velocity to the shot for the 20 than 
for the 16 and 12 gauges, it would seem that 
the 20 gauge might prove entirely satisfac- 
tory for the shooter who was interested in 
picking out single birds, and who would hold 
close, as would be necessary with the small 
bore as compared to the larger guns. Let’s 
have the experience of others. 


A Lady Talks of New Guns 
By Mrs. B. R. Buffham. 


I hope to have the pleasure of using one 
of the new .22 caliber Colts revolvers soon, 
which, it seems to me, should be an ideal 
little arm for women. This revolver is one 
for which there has long been a demand 
and it has, no doubt, been due to this de- 
mand having been made through Outdoor 
Life, more than anything else, that has led 
to its manufacture. There have been many 
who have for several years past been look- 
ing for the appearance of a 20 gauge repeat- 
ing shotgun, and rumors of its soon appear- 
ing were often heard, but it seems that it is 


not to be for some time yet that these shoot- 
ers will find this in every way desirable 
little gun within their reach. My husband, 
“Almo,” has been trying for the past two 
years to induce the makers of repeating 
shotguns to make such a gun, but without 
being successful, though that it would meet 
with a ready sale seems certain if one can 
judge from the hundreds of letters received 
by him from shooters throughout the coun- 
try concerring the probability of its manu- 
facture. 

The convenience of the locks on my favor- 
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ite 20 gauge ejector gun, which are readily 
detached without the aid of a screw-driver, 
which when used often results in marred 
screw heads and bruised hands, is a feature 
“Almo” placed before a large American gun 
company, but which was not received favor- 
ably by them, but a London maker took 
hold and they are now quite common, and 
I note that Colonel Roosevelt’s double-bar- 
rel rifle used in Africa, had them. They are 
very convenient, as when [ get caught in a 
ra‘n all [ have to do to remove the locks is 
to unscrew with a handy little lever, wipe 
off and oil. 


A good, well-made bolt action rifle for 
hunting, using a large bullet and sighted for 
200 yards—this bullet when fired to stay 
in a bear and not pass through him and 
kill cattle in the next county—is a combi- 
nation that would meet with favor from big 
game hunters. A man-stopping revolver - 
cartridge, having a large hole in point of 
bullet, is needed in the South by the ladies 
who are learning to shoot for self-protec- 
tion. I have a few Cordite man-stopping 
cartridges, .450 caliber, imported from Lon- 
don. I shoot a Webley-Fosberry automatic 
revolver, and find it to have an excellent 
grip, but those bullets ruin my target. 


Concerning the “Old Reliables”—Finding an Old Friend 
By J. A. Nash. 


The Maynard rifle was among the first, if 
not the first, center fire shooting irons the 
writer ever saw on the plains of what was 
then the “Far West.” The original May- 
nard had a tipup barrel in which the shooter 
inserted a loaded cartridge having a tiny 
aperture in the center of the base. A water- 
proof percussion cap was then placed on a 
tube or “nipple,” set in the break-off; the 
action was closed by snapping the barrel 
into its place, the trigger pulled, when the 
hammer fell and the bullet sped on its way. 
This rifle was a little slow to load, but was 
an excellent hunting weapon, much more re- 
liable than the rim fire cartridges, as they 
often failed to explode The Remington and 
Ballard were excellent big game rifles, the 
Ballard for many years hoiding the title of 
world’s standard for accuracy, and today 
the target-shooters of our country rejoice if 
they can get an old Ballard action with its 
fine, double-set triggers and mount a fine 
target barrel on it. 

The Remington and Ballard both were a 
little slow in ejecting, as they did not eject 
the shell when the action was opened. I 
heard of a strange accident many years ago, 
of a Remington “blowing back.” A close 
examination of the Remington action would 
impress any one with the idea that an acci- 
dent of this kind would be impossible. The 
case in hand was that‘of either a very dirty 
barrel or a swollen cartridge shell. It was 
a large caliber and when the cartridge was 
inserted it failed to enter the chamber of 
the barrel. The owner struck the rolling 





breech-block a blow with his hand; the 
primer was a sensitive one and the heavy 
charge blew back (the action of this arm 
is not locked until fully closed), and injured 
the hunter seriously in the face. The rifle 
of the old days that perhaps was more pop- 
ular and effective than any other was the 
“Old Reliable’ Sharps Sporting rifle, as it 
had some points of superiority over all the 
other big game rifles of the long ago. The 
barrel was heavy, as was the case with 
nearly all rifles of the big game country in 
those days—all parts were of a material and 
temper that has never been surpassed. The 
action was of the lever and side hammer 
style and it was not in any sense of the 
word a “ginger-bread” gun, and was not a 
thing of beauty by any means, but in a hot 
corner with a wrathy bear or a bunch of 
Redskins there was not (to the writer’s 
knowledge) at that time its peer. A favor- 
ite position where one wanted to shoot rap- 
idly was to drop on one knee, throw the hat 
on the ground, make a dent in the crown, 
drop into this dent several cartridges, and 
open fire. A sharp, downward jerk of the 
lever threw the empty shell clear of the 
breech (the other rifles did not have this 
feature), and the way a practiced hand 
could deliver a rain of lead with this rifle 
would open the eyes of some modern rifle- 
men, it being possible to fire twenty shots 
quicker than one could the same number 
with a repeater, the repeater losing time in 
filling the magazine. 

I owned a heavy Sharps, also a Ballard, 

















in those days; my favorite being the for- 
mer. After my return to the States I sold 
the Sharps to a man outfitting for Montana, 
and for years regretted that I ever parted 
with it. The Ballard also passed into the 
hands of an eastern target shooter. 

A few days ago while passing a junk shop 
I saw a heavy Sharps rifle, dirty, rusty and 
worn, I stepped inside and picked it up, as 
one would greet an old friend in a strange 
land. 

Imagine my surprise to see on the stock, 
just as I had traced it in the long ago, my 
full name deeply marked in the wood with 
fine brass shoe nails. The barrel is spoiled, 
but the mechanism of the lock and the deli- 
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cate action of the set triggers is just as fine 
as they were the day when it left the hands 
of the expert who assembled it, while the 
case-hardened steel of the outer parts shows 
no sign of rust or wear, the stock alone 
showing that it has been over a long trail. 
From now on it shall hold an honored place 
in my gun cabinet, side by side with the lat- 
est “high power” repeater. If this old-timer 
could speak what a story it could tell of the 
feast and the famine, of thie long trails and 
the heavy packs, of the skulking Indian and 
the silver-tips; and one can almost imagine 
it feels a silent contempt for its sleek, mod- 
ern, up-to-date comrades. 


American and Foreign Arms as a German Sees Them—Information Wanted 
By A. Gunther. 


Being a very interested reader of your 
valuable magazine, especially of the “Arms 
and Ammunition” corner, [ feel like writing 
something about American guns, and you 
would oblige me by giving me space in the 
columns of your magazine. 

Your statement, Mr. Editor, about hand- 
ling bolt and lever action rifles is certainly 
correct. I was in the German army myself, 
and know very well how to handle a bolt 
action, but I say frankly that nobody is able 
to handle such an arm as quickly as a lever 
action, and should I go out for hunting griz- 
zlies, or other dangerous animals, I would 
prefer a lever action by all means. Of 
course, the bolt action is much more easily 
taken apart, and you can clean it from the 
breech, and that is certainly a feature to 
count with, but if a man has a Marlin, he 
can clean it from the breech, too. He only 
has to take out one screw, the finger 
lever screw, and then pull out’ the 
lever, withdraw the breech bolt and 
insert the wiping rod from the breech end. 

The Marlin, models ’95 and ’93, have, of 
course, not so short a lever throw as the 
models ‘86, ’92 and ’95 Winchesters, but in 
my opinion the above mentioned feature 
of cleaning from the breech, without hav- 
ing it made in “take down” style, places 
this gun far in advance, because a rigid re- 
peater will stand more hard usage than a 
take down. 

I feel sure that, if one of the admirers of 
the Haines model revolvers would send me 


. 


a correct description and a good sketch | 
would forward same to a good German fac 
tory and it would be turned out in less than 
two months. I believe that most of the gun 
cranks, like Lieutenant Whelen, Mr. New- 
ton and others, have met with the same ob- 
stacles when wanting something special in 
the way of a gun. American gun makers 
should be more courteous to their custom- 
ers. 


Can some of your readers tell me why the 
U. M. C. Co. in their catalogue give the 
range for accuracy of all their high velocity 
cartridges as one hundred yards only? I 
should think this ammunition should be ac- 
curate at greater ranges than this. Another 
thing is a riddle to me: The Winchester 
company gives the energy of the .38-40 as 
1154 foot pounds: the U. M. C. as 1159, but 
the Marlin company as 1260. The U. M. C. 
wrote me that they load this cartridge with 
19 grains of sharpshooter powder, while the 
Marlin catalogue gives the load as 14 to 15 
grains of the same powder. There is a mis- 
take somewhere: a charge of 4 or 5 grains 
less will never give an energy of about 100 
foot pounds more.* 

Can some of your readers tell me some- 


*(Note.—The figures given by the Marlin 
company concerning energy refer to the 
high velocity cartridge, while the charges of 
Sharpshooter powder as stated by them as 
correct for the .38-40 cartridge refers to the 
low pressure load. Sharpshooter is used 
for both, but in different charges.—Editor.) 
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thing of the efficiency of this cartridge for 
hunting purposes? [ believe it is all right 
for all game up to and including deer, but 
presume it is not powerful enough for elk or 
moose. For bear shooting I would certainly 
choose one of the high power rifles. 

In the April number of Outdoor Life I 
find an article on cleaning rifles after us- 
ing smokeless powder in them. There it is 
stated that after using Sharpshooter pow- 
der the rifle has to be cleaned more care- 


fully than when other powders are used, es- 
pecially when the bullet is seated ahead of 
the shell as in the target Joads. Is this true 
when using the H. V. loads such as the 
.32-20 and .38-40 and bullets seated in the 
shells? This ammunition is loaded with 
Sharpshooter powder. Would like to know 
if these are primed with non-mercuric 
primers and if the breech pressures when 
using Sharpshooter are very high. 
Wurtemberg, Germany. 


Wanted—A .22 Caliber Repeater of High Velocity 
By V. S. Thayer. 


There seems to be a constant, growing 
demand for a full grown, .22 caliber rifle, 
that is, a man’s size gun, a cartridge of suffi- 
cient velocity for medium sized game shoot- 
ing, at a considerable distance. Possibly the 
cartridges now on the market adapted to re- 
peating rifles cover the ground pretty thor- 
oughly (they show fine accuracy), but 
when it comes to any considerable distance 
for running or flying shots I believe all, or 
nearly all, will admit that there is at pres- 
ent no cartridge adapted to a repeater, 
which could possibly have the required ve- 
locity and killing power. 

I think all will agree with me that the 
.22 Winchester Special cartridge is the best 
killer of any .22 caliber repeater on the 
market, and this cartridge, according to 
the Winchester catalogue shows a velocity 
at 50 feet of only 1137 feet, and the drop 
at 100 yards is given as about 8% inches. 
When we consider that 100 yards is not an 
unreasonable distance to kill even small 
game nowadays, it is at once apparent that 
we must judge our distance very closely, to 
say nothing of the necessity of making al- 
lowance on moving game. The .22 long rifle 
when used with hollow point bullets, does 
most excellent work at close range on 
small game. Of course, I am well aware of 
the remarkable targets which have been 
made with it at 200 yards, but I am speak- 
ing of it as a hunting cartridge when I call 
it short range. I have tested at ranges up 
to 400 yards for accuracy and have under 
very favorable conditions made some almost 
unbelievable scores, With a little Stevens 
Crack Shot, I have made several ten-shot 
groups of not more than 2% inches at 100 





yards, and occasionally 5 inch groups at 
200 yards. Although at the latter distance 
the weather must be ideal. 

Now the Winchester automatic is a very 
accurate rifle and will make fine groups at 
a considerable distance in good weather, but 
it is far from a perfect hunting cartridge, 
for several reasons. In the first place the 
velocity (882 feet) is so low it will not tear 
the tissue, and this, coupled with its hard 
bullet makes a combination which will not 
mushroom on anything unless it be ex- 
tremely hard. I have often fired bullets 
into spruce and balsam and when they were 
dug out they would not be upset in the least. 
Then the trajectory being so high (over 1 
foot at 100 yards), it can readily be seen 
that this combination is far from ideal. 
Although what rifles I have tried in this 
model have been very sure of action, and 
have shown fine accuracy. It would, of 
course, be better if it was possible to clean 
the barrel from the breech.’ The residue 
left in the chamber is hard to remove by 
swabbing from the muzzle. Then, too, the 
trigger pull is rather hard. 

When we come to go over the various 
cartridges of this size we are unable to find 
one of sufficient velocity for a game cart- 
ridge, without going up to the single shot 
cartridges, of central fire type. Take the 


.22 caliber Winchester with its velocity of 
1481 feet and we have one which travels so 
fast and shoots so flat that if one of its ve- 
locity was used in an automatic, for in- 
stance, it would be a rifle very desirable 
for small game shooting. 

Why could not the .22 caliber extra long, 














C. F., be loaded to get, say, 1500 feet veloc- 


ity, and be adapted to an automatic rifle, 
weighing 6 pounds or less? It would cer- 
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tainly be a seller, as all game up to and in- 
cluding woodchucks could easily be killed 
with it, at a considerable distance. 


An Explanation from Mr. Moore 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to beg Cap- 
tain Macnab’s pardon for being a little hasty 
in that article of mine. No doubt he has 
hunted before I was born but had the cap- 
tain explained in his first article, like he 
does in his second, that in his opinion there 
would be a change in the lever action, I 
would never have written as [ did. I admit 
that in the opinion of most of the experts all 
guns, bolt as well as lever actions, are not 
perfect. When the captain said in his first 
article, “But it is safe to say that the day 
of the lever action as now applied to high 
power arms, is about ove7,”’ gave me the 
impression that the lever action, in his opin- 
ion, would be discardeu for the bolt type, 
which led to my letter. As for barring him 
out of any discussion, [| don’t know who has 


done it. If he has used the lever and bolt 
guns on game as hard to kill as the grizzly 
I would be glad to hear the results. The 
reason [| mentioned grizzly hunters was 
this: I wanted to know which of the three 
most popular types in use—the lever, bolt 
or automatic—the readers would choose for 
this game and their experience when hunt- 
ing same with any of the arms mentioned. 
Now, if Captain Macnab would take a lever- 
action Winchester, and his favorite bolt ac- 
tion on his contemplated grizzly hunt, | 
would be pleased to hear the results. In 
closing, would say that I hope there are no 
hard feelings as a result of anything I may 
have written, as nothing out of the way was 
intended. HARRY MOORE. 
Pennsylvania. 


Concerning Mr. Lukenbill’s Foreign Made Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The rifle described 
in the “Medicine Bag’”*in your June num- 
ber by H. S. S. of Oakland, California, is an 
1895 model Austrian Mannlicher. 

This is a straight-pull bolt action maga- 
zine rifle. The magazine is clip-loading, 
holding five cartridges which have rims. Its 
caliber is § mm, (.315). 

Mr. Lukenbill’s rifle is probably the same. 
as his description tallies more nearly with 


this than with either of the other two 
straight-pull rifles adopted for military ser- 
vice. 

The Swiss Schmidt-Rubin has a straight 
grip. The Canadian Ross has a pistol grip 
and a flush magazine; its method of load- 
ing is also distinctive, the magazine spring 
being depressed by the left hand and five 
cartridges poured into the magazine. 

N. B. J. G. 


Another Letter on the Same Subject. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the let- 
- ters from A. G. Lukenbill and H. S. S., de- 
scribing a bolt action rifle, would say that 
it is made by the Oesteneichische Waffen- 
fabrik Gesellschaft, in Steyi, Austria—that 
is, they used to make it and can supply 
parts, shells, etc. 

It was designed by Ferdinand Ritter von 
Mannilicher, for military use, listed by him, 
as the Austrian model 1894 or ’95 (I am not 


sure which). It is commonly known among 
the trade as the Mannlicher straight pull. 
I believe this model takes the 8 mm. shell. 
It has the Mannlicher magazine. A gun of 
this model was submitted, for test, to the 
United States Ordnance Department in the 
early nineties. 

This Austrian gun factory in Steyi cor- 
responds in English. L. A. DANSE. 

N. Mex. 


How About This? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life, and a gun crank, 
would like some smart man to explain the 


following: With the advent of smokeless 
powder and small bore bullet, the United 
States government has developed the full 
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metal-patched and sharp-pointed bullet for 
extreme accuracy at long range, and to 
merely wound, or disable a man, not to kill 
outright. Now, from the views of the gov- 
ernment experts, and their adopting this 
bullet for the army, they must consider that 
this is the correct bullet for the purpose. 
Now, all these big game hunters who have 
used this cartridge, say that this same 


sharp-pointed, full-jacketed bullet is the 
most destructive and sure killer ever in- 
vented. How about this? This seems to be 
a rule that will not work both ways. Will 
say to the party inquiring if the ’06 cart: 
ridge will work in the ’95 Winchester cham- 
bered for the °03 cartridge that it will work 
perfectly. “MECHANIC.” 
Colorado. 


The .45-70 Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived my Outdoor Life for June, and en- 
joyed it as J always do. Concerning the 
statements made by Mr. Boagni, I would 
like to give a few facts and figures, and 
ask. a few questions. I take these from 
pages 47 to 50 of the “Directions and Rules 
for the Management of the Springfield Ri- 
fle and Carbine, Caliber .45.” The rifle has 
a 32-inch barrel, and the carbine has a 22- 
inch barrel. The rifle ammunition consists 
of 70 grains black powder and a 500-grain 
bullet and the carbine of 55 grains of pow- 
der and a 405-grain bullet. 

Now, in regard to the .30 caliber rifle, par- 
ticularly those for the 1906 Springfield cart- 
ridge: Is it necessary for the bullet to hit a 
bone, or “keyhole” in order to inflict a tear- 
ing wound? I once saw the effect of a .30-30 
Winchester jacketed bullet that had been 
“doctored.” The jacket had been split on 


the “nose” and started back. It took a jack 
rabbit in the paunch and it separated that 
jack rabbit into two sections—one consist: 
ing of the head and forelegs, the other the 
hindlegs, the intervening portion of the rab- 
bits anatomy having faded into the aimos- 
phere. 





Accuracy, Ra- 
Energy, Penetration, dius ofCircle 
rt.-Lbs. in White Pine. of Shots. 
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Range, Car- Car- Car- 
Yds. Rifle. bine. Rifle. bine. Rifle. bine. 
100..1,525.4 930 19.1 145 1.038 1.07 
200. .1,245.9 749 165 11.4 2.7 4.2 





300..1,079.6 616 14.1 9.3 4.2 6.5 
400.. 9646 515 — -— 568 9.0 
500.. 871.7 437 10.6 7.26 TG: 154 
600.. 792 sé — «Sl (SF) OSS 
700.. 723 326 9.0 6.3 11.6 ~ 19.0 


800.. 662.5 286 — 3.0 13.8 23.50 





Oklahoma. HOWARD CLARK. 


Experiences in Making Butt Stocks 


I am not by any means an expert or an 
authority on the rifle and revolver question, 
therefore | have been hesitating some time 
about the advisability of writing this letter. 
But as the few things I wanted to say are 
actual experience they may prove of inter- 
est to those of your readers who are no bet- 
ter posted than myself. 

I have a Savage, ’99 model, rifle, 22” bar- 
rel, .82-40, which I bought with a shotgun 
butt stock. The more [ have used this rifle 
the better [ like it, but up till a short time 
ago it had one serious drawback. It was 
that shotgun butt. I simply could not work 
the lever with the rifle at the shoulder 
without great effort, and it was therefore 
impossible to keep sight on anything and 
shoot more than once. This can be done 
easier, of course, if the left hand is back 





near the receiver, but I am pretty long- 
armed and it comes handier to me to grasp 
it about at the end of the forearm. Under 
these conditions the gun was not much bet- 
ter than a single shot. [ tried to get a rifle 
butt plate to fit this stock by hollowing 
same out a little, but this stock is so large 
at the butt that I could not get a plate that 
would do. The old saying says “Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” so I “got busy” 
and did a little scheming. I have a friend 
here who is a cabinet maker, and through 
him I got the material (a piece of walnut 
about an inch thick), and made a butt plate, 
hollowed out to fit the shoulder. [ stained 
it black, put it on with the same screws, and 
presto! I had a rifle butt stock that for all 
around fit and comfort beats anything I ever 
saw, being larger than the regular rifle 

















stock and is not slippery like a steel butt 
plate. Of course, it won’t stand very much 
use as a walking stick, but will stand all the 
use I ever expect to give it. 

Now, following this same line of “fixing 
stocks”—I have a Smith and Wesson mili- 
tary revolver, 1902 model, .32-20. I had wished 
a hundred times that it hai the square butt 
walnut stocks like the 1905 model. Well, I 
schemed a little more, and finally I pur- 
chased a pair of walnut stocks from the 
Smith & Wesson people for 60 cents, and 
put them on, filling up the space between 
them left by the round butt frame with a 
composition of sealing wax and glue. No 
one would ever know unless they inspected 
it very closely that it was not a 1905 model. 

Now, I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion: Do you think a combination of just 
the right amounts and kinds of powder and 
shot could be worked out so that the wooden 
shot case as made by U. M. C. could be 
used in the .32-40 without injuring the bar- 
rel permanently? [I am willing to do the 
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experimenting if you say it can be done. 
Speaking of all-around rifles! I have used 
loads in this rifle for about every purpose 
from shooting rats in the garret up to tack- 
ling anything short of a grizzly, and every 
load perfectly adapted to the use to which 
it was put, tuo, and not a makeshift. The 
.392-40 cartridge and the Savage rifle make 
a combination hard to beat. If I can work 
up the shot load to use occasionally for a 
rabbit, then it sure will be an all-around 
gun. Incidentally, that Ideal bullet, No. 
31949—99 grains, is a “peach.” 
“KAPOOCH.” 
(Note.—Having had practically no expe- 
rience in the use of shot in a rifle we are 
unable to make any suggestions of value, 
and consequently this is referred to the 
readers, some of whom have undoubtedly 
experimented along these lines and would 
be willing to relate the results for the bene- 
fit of “Kapooch” and others who might be 
interested in charges of shot that could be 
used satisfactorily in a rifle—that is, if such 
charges can be developed.—Editor.) 


Don’t Blame Haines for This 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Despite the caution- 
ary finger held up by Mr. Haines, the temp- 
tation to open up the old single vs. double ac- 
tion controversy at the suggestion of Mr. 
Platt is so strong as to lure me to the type- 
writer. I probably should be able to resist 
had not Mr. Platt done me the honor of nam- 
ing me in pretty fast company. 

I am not now, never have been and hardly 
hope to become a miracle of speed and accu- 
racy with the six-gun. The extent of my 
prowess at the range is an ability to keep 
inside the outside circle of the appropriate 
Standard American target. But some time 
back [ pulled off on my own account a se- 
ries of trials between the Colts single ac- 
tion and the double action army Colt, both 
.88 caliber, to determine which should oc- 
cupy the holster on my belt. 

With the holster hung medium low and 
one-quarter to the front of the left thigh, I 
made repeated trials on drawing and shoot- 
ing from the right hip, using the army model 
as a double action only. 

I found that the single action arrived in 
firing position with the hammer back and 
ready to fall at a slight pressure of the 


trigger finger. The double action gun ar- 
rived with the hammer down and a long, 
hard and aim-disturbing drag was required 
to discharge it. 

Similarly, on repeat shots, I was able to 
re-cock the single action while dragging it 
back into line from where the recoil had 
flung it. The double action had to be 
cocked and fired by hauling in the trigger 
after it had been brought into line. 

The time-saving quality of the single ac- 
tion impressed me as being obvious and [| 
selected that type of gun then and there 
and have stuck to it ever since. 

In considering these tests it must be 
borne in mind that I was the veriest novice 
and had had no previous practice with 
either type worth counting. This gave both 
types a fairer test than could have been 
given by one more expert than myself, but 
practiced principally with one type. 

It may be objected that I might have be- 
gun hauling in the slack on that double ac- 
tion trigger while lining up the gun. I tried 
it, but found that it was impossible to tell 
just how much [ had accomplished—with 
the result that every shot came as a sur- 
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prise—some too soon and some too late. 

Just operating both arms for sheer rapid- 
ity of fire, it seemed to me that the double 
action had a shade the best of it. 

But I found that I could make hits—and 
hits are the only shots that count—faster 
with the single action than with the double 
action. 

It is quite true, as is likely to be sug- 
gested, that I might have cocked the double 
action gun with my tnumb. But I could not 


cock its small, low hammer as speedily and 
surely as [ could the massive hammer of 
the single action. 

So Mr. Platt is mistaken when he assumes 
that the single action is my choice because 
of superiority for target work. At slow fire 
I can see no choice between the two types 
of action. 

My choice went to the single action be- 
cause of its superior rapidity of accurate 
fire. CG. L. GILMAN. 

Minn. 


The Remington Autoloader Satisfactory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having had the op- 
portunity to judge of the reliability of the 
Remington autoloading rifle, I take pleasure 
in saying that I have found it all and more 
than is claimed for it by the makers. 

I have used a.Remington autoloading rifle 
almost constantly for the past four years on 
big game and have not had a failure in a 
single instance in any way. 

I have two of these rifles, a .25-35 and a 
.35 caliber—the latter I always use on big 
game on account of its power, which is all 
that the most exacting person could desire 
in an arm, so far as its being reliable, as it 
shoots hard enough for any game we have 


Interesting Note Concerning the 


Editor Outdoor Life—In reply to J. R. 
Ward, Nebraska, in July Outdoor Life, I 
will say that I have owned a .351 Winches- 
ter, model 1907, for about eight months, 
and while I have not tried it on deer or 
other large game, I have shot quite a num- 
ber of woodchucks and have tried it to my 
satisfaction on the 100 and 200-yard Stand- 
ard American target, and for accuracy it 
can’t be beat, and when I pull down on Mr. 
Chuck at 75 to 100 yards with the .351, the 
books are closed. I use Lyman Combina- 
tion rear sight No. 1, and Lyman Patent 
Combination front. 


in this section of the country, and is a sure- 
killer and never fails to function—at least 
this has been my experience with these ri- 
fles, so I do not think Mr. Huntly, who 
makes inquiries concerning them, need have 
any fears that‘in possessing one of these 
arms that he is not getting as good as there 
is. 

Its accuracy, energy and range is all that 
could be desired, and the recoil is what I 
call very light. 

I have been in the woods for the last 
twenty years and more and have used all 
the standard makes of rifles and the Rem- 
ington is not excelled by any of the others. 

Idaho. J. W. SINISTER. 


.351 Winchester Self Loader 


I use a miniature load on. small game, 
which I load as follows, using Ideal reload- 
ing tools. I recap with U. M. C. smokeless 
primers No. 6%, then put in 6 grains weight 
of Savage No. 2 smokeless powder, then a 
38 S. & W. bullet No. 358,246 (in Ideal 
Handbook No. 19). This bullet is first 
dipped in a lubricant of beeswax and cylin- 
der oil equal parts melted together, shell be- 
ing crimped in top groove of bullet. This 
makes an ideal short range load, as it func- 
tions the: arm perfectly and is accurate up 
to fifty yards without raising rear sight. 

Colorado. HARRY W. WADE. 


Again the Weapon of Self-Defense 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just recently an 
acquaintance cornered me and expatiated 
on the victory he had achieved over a rab- 
bit—a tame one—with his trusty .32 auto 


pistol. Gut-shot it at the third trial, pur- 
sued it until it became exhausted from ex- 
ertion and loss of blood and, finally cap- 
turing it as it was about to escape up a 














drain-pipe, crushed its skull with his bare 
hands. 

Now, “supposin’ that rabbit had bin a 
b’ar.” 

Lovely gun, rapid repetition, magnificent 
velocity—but too durn much penetration. 
What is wanted in a fighting arm is 2 bul- 
let like the Maine lumberman’s salt pork— 
-“It don’t digest; it jist lays in yer stomach 
and nourishes ye.” 

The automatic, particularly in pocket 
models, is too much like its near-namesake, 
the automobile—goes like sin once she’s 
started, but it’s a two-handed job for a 
strong and skillful man to set her going. It 
takes two hands to start the automatic if it 
is carried in the only safe way there is to 
carry any pocket gun—with the hainmer 
down on an empty chamber. And supposing 
a man does care so little for his hide as to 
carry the thing cocked, with some sort of a 
safety blocking the hammer more or less. 
I for one would hate to have to hunt for 
that awkwardly placed “doo-dad” while look- 
ing into the deep, dark tunnel of a foot- 
pad’s “smoke wagon.” 

Were it not for the excessively long tar- 
get butt on the brute the Colt Police Posi- 
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tive Special, taking the .32-20 cartridge 
would grade high. With the soft-point bul- 
let this load does mushroom some and 
seems to combine the small bulk and light 
recoil desirable in a pocket gun with the 
tearing shock of some of the famous old 
olack powder belt guns. But its lines stand 
in its light when considered as a handy 
pocket piece. 

This matter of pocket guns : nd their use 
in self-defense is open to endle;s variations 
of discussion. Reading over ‘vhat I have 
written, I fear that I have advanced some 
gory and gruesome ideas. But shooting up 
your fellow humans is such a subject and it 
seems to me that if the situation justifies 
shooting at all, it is of the first importance 
that the damage inflicted be so overwhelm- 
ing as to bring the combat to a close at 
once. 

For practical purposes of self defense, 
when anything more than two fists and a 
willing disposition are needed, allow me to 
call attention to the merits of a straight, 
heavy, well-balanced cane, backed by a sea- 
son’s training under a competent instructor 
in single-stick and foil fencing. 

Minnesota. Cc. L. GILMAN. 


For Mr. Thomas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the July 
issue of your magazine an article by Chaun- 
cey Thomas in which he comments upon a 
discovery that the shorter a pistol barrel is, 
the less the apparent recoil, fortifying his 
discovery with the results of certain experi- 
ments with the Remington double derringer 
and the Colt derringer and different cart- 
ridges. 

I think a solution oi this proposition, viz.: 
that the shorter the barrel the less tne ap- 
parent recoil is found in considering cer- 
tain other propositions, to-wit.: the less 
powder burned the less energy developed, 


and the less energy developed the less re- 
coil. Likewise, since Mr. Thomas’s experi- 
ments must have been with black powder, 
the shorter the barrel, within these iimits, 
the less powder there is burned, conse- 
quently we have as a stairway leading from 
the House hat Jack Built, the shorter the 
barrel, the less powder burned, the less en- 
ergy developed and the less recoil. 

Therefore, the outcome of Mr. Thomas’s 
experiments quite checks up with my rea- 
soning as in my experience it is very impor- 
tant to burn all your powder if you want to 
get the best results. 

New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


In the May number Outdoor Life’s Arms 
and Ammunition Queries we published a 
query from a Mr. Hall from which we quote 
as follows. “I have a very finely finished 
Marlin rifle, .22 caliber, ruined by neglect. 
Would it be possible to have it rebored to 





one of the various .25 caliber cartridges, and 
if so could the action be altered to handle 
same? In case the action would not work 
with one of the above-mentioned cartridges 
could the rifle be used as a single shot?” 
As there are so many queries to be consid- 
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ered in this department it is often neces- 
sary to cut some of the answers rather 
short, however interesting they may be, as 
space will not always permit of lengthy ex- 
planations; therefore, in replying to the 
above we did not go into the matter as 
deeply as we might have gone, giving the 
many reasons why, in our opinion, it would 
be impossible to make the changes men- 
tioned by Mr. Hall in the .22 Marlin he was 
writing of, but from our answer, a portion 
of which follows, we thought we had made 
it quite plain that it would be impossible to 
alter as he desired: “We believe it would 
be impossible to have this arm rebored to 
handle any of the cartridges mentioned, as 
the action would not handle cartridges of 
such length, either as a repeater or single 
shot.” 

Shortly after the May issue appeared, we 
received the following letter from one of 
our Pennsylvania readers, from which we 
quote a part as follows: “I noticed an in- 
quiry in Outdoor Life from Mr. J. H. Hall 
asking whether his .22 caliber Marlin could 
be rebored. Yes, it can. Mr. ——, of 
Ohio, will rebore and make all necessary 
changes to the .22 caliber, Model 1°97, Mar- 
lin, for $5.00, so that it will handle the 
.25-11-65 Stevens rim-fire cartridges. He can 
also rebore .22 caliber Colt’s Lightning rifle 
to the .25 short rim-fire caliber. If your 
correspondent will write Mr. ——, he can 
give him more detailed information.” 





Before publishing this letter we decided 
to write to the gentleman referred to and 
in a short time received a reply from which 
we quote: “J am constantly engaged in just 
such work as you inquire about. .I am not 
familiar enough with the arms you describe 
as to state from experience all the possi- 
bilities, but think there would be no doubt 
of their being changed to the .25 caliber. I 
can call to mind many other styles that at 
first there was some doubt about their con- 
vertibleness, but turned out all right. There 
would be more doubt if these arms are re- 
peaters, but even then I have changed them 
successfully. My price for reboring and 
completing is $3.50, and if changed from rim- 
fire to center fire, then 50 cents additional. 
If either arm is sent I will fully test before 
returning it.” 

This letter, while entirely different than 


we had anticipated, did not convince us, and 
the first mail following its receipt found it 
headed for the Marlin people for their opin- 
ion, and their letter in reply, from which we 
quote all bearing on this subject, seems to 
prove conclusively that our answer to Mr. 
Hall, previously alluded to, was not far from 
being correct. The Marlin letter follows: 


“In answer to your inquiry, we must ad- 
vise that the .22 caliber Marlin repeater, 
either Model 1892 or Model 1897, could not 
possibly be converted into a repeating rifle 
to handle the .25-11-67 Stevens rim-fire cart: 
ridges. These .22 caliber Marlin repeaters 
are designed in perfect proportion to han- 
dle the .22 caliber cartridges to best advan- 
tage, and any attempt to alter the gun to 
handle a wider or longer cartridge wiil only 
result in spoiling the gun for all practical 
purposes. The space between the two walls 
of tae frame would not permit tue passage 
of the .25 caliber cartridge; the carrier 
could not possibly be made to accommodate 
the cartridge either in length or thickness. 
The head of the breech bolt is entirely too 
small to arrange for handling of any cart- 
ridge larger than a .22 caliber. The limit of 
the path of breech-bolt is another factor 
that would make it impossible to handle a 
cartridge of this length, either in inserting 
it into the chamber or in extracting it. Then. 
too, the magazine would not handle the 
cartridges on account of the thickness of the 
head. Aside from the impracticability of 
the work, we would not recommend the re- 
boring of any .22 caliber rifle for the use of 
a cartridge of greater power than intended 
originally for that particular model. 


“If Mr. —— or Mr. ——, or any one else 
interested in this question will compare the 
length and diameter of shel! and cartridge 
in the .25-11-67 and .22 rim-fire sizes, they 
will at once see the futility of attempting 
such an alteration.” 


—_— 


E. L. Palmer, Vicksburg, Ariz.— Would the 
215-grain British bullet and 46 grains of Du 
Pont military powder (1908) make a safe 
load for use in the Winchester box maga- 
zine rifle of .30-30 rimless caliber. About 
what would be the breech pressure and ve- 
locity? 


Answer.—This load as tested at the Du 
Pont factory gave a breech pressure of 44,- 
700 pounds, and a velocity of 2,106 f. s. This 
in the Springfield rifle. In order to seat 
the .303 British bullet it was found neces- 
sary to ream out the neck of the shell as 
the large bullet expanded same when this 
was not done enough to prevent the cart- 

















ridge entering the chamber sufficiently to 
permit the closing of the breech mechanism. 


“Gun Lover,’ Mex.—I should be much 
obliged if you would help me to decide which 
high power rifle, or carbine, would suit me 
the best (Where lies the difference between 
a “rifle” and “carbine”? I have always been 
under the wrong impression that it was 
merely in the length.) 

I have a .32-40 high power Marlin carbine 
but require a more powerful weapon, as | 
am in the hopes of having a hunt after the 
big bear of Alaska. I am a light weight and 
but a moderate shot, so lightness, recoil and 
trajectory are all important points, and the 
lever-action a necessity. 

The .35 Winchester and the .45-70 high ve- 
locity (in the Winchester light-weight 
model), at present seem to me the most de- 
sirable. If there is another: smokeless cart- 
ridge which you think would be more suit- 
able to my requirements, please name it. 

Does the flatter trajectory, in your opin- 
ion, compensate for the heavier recoil, in 
the .35, when compared with the .45-70 high 
velocity? The shocking power of the latter 
is surely heavy enough for the most danger- 
ous bear. What effect would a solid metal- 
patched bullet have from a .45 on a mule 
deer? A solid bullet from the .35 would be 
unsportsmanlike to use in Hunting, but can 
the same be said of the .45 with its greater 
diameter and increased weight? Would it 
be advisable to have a soft rubber butt 
plate fitted to either of these models to les- 
sen the recoil, considering the rough work 
they would necessarily be put to? 


Answer.—In answering the question as to 
the difference between the rifle and car- 


bine we will have in mind only these arms ~ 


of same make, models and calibers. The 
mechanism of these will be found practi- 
cally the same. The carbine barrels are al- 
ways shorter, and usually lighter than the 
rifle, and in all with which we are ac- 
quainted, round. The butt stocks are fitted 
with a carbine butt plate (quite similar to 
a musket butt plate), while the forearm 
is usually fastened to the barrel with steel 
bands. A sling ring is usually found on the 
side of frame, though this will be- omitted 
if specified in order, and swivels for sling 
strap supplied instead, or can be had with- 
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out either. Most of the carbines can also 
be had with rifle or shotgun butt stocks if 
preferred, and though regularly equipped 
with coarse open sights at the factory, suit- 
able for the rough work they are especially 
adapted to, they can also be fitted with Ly- 
man or Marble peep sights and front sights 
of either of these makes, as well as the 
Sheard and other front sights, and many 
find them very desirable little arms when so 
made. For use on horseback, or in rough 
districts, or in brushy sections of country, 


. the light weight and convenient length has 


made the carbine the favorite hunting arm 
for many. After carefully considering your 
several questions, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that a .30-40 Winchester rifle, ’95 model, 
will come as near answering your require- 
ments as any arm you are likely to find. If 
he were to make the same trip you contem- 
plate, he would want nothing better, cer- 
tainly he would consider it powerful enough 
for any American game. One reason that 
it would seem to be better suited for your 
use is that we believe recoil is an objection- 
able feature to you and something you will 
be better without. The other two calibers 
have rather heavy recoil, and for this rea- 
son would think the .30-40 would be better, 
especially when it is remembered that this 
has been found large enough for any game 
by so many noted hunters and recommend- 
ed by them. The .45 caliber full metal- 
patch bullet has been used on deer and re- 
ported as proving entirely ‘satisfactory by 
one of our friends—this was when used 
with black powder, giving far less velocity 
than when used in the high velocity loads. 
There would be a great difference between 
this bullet and the full metal-patch small 
bore bullet when used on game, and that 
difference would be in favor of the .45. But 
as has been intimated, it seems almost cer- 
tain that the .30-40 would be better for you 
to select. Perhaps there are others who 
will think differently; if so, let us hear from 
them. As to the recoil pad, the writer would 
have no use for it on a rifle, though he is 
aware that others would. Would suggest your 
reading article August issue in the Arms 
and Ammunition department concerning big 
game rifles; this may help you to decide. 
Should you finally decide on the .45-70 cali- 
ber, would suggest your having the factory 
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make you a carbine with nickel-steel barrel, 
full magazine, without sling-ring on frame, 
but with swivels and sling-strap—this the 
’86 model, of course. 





Frank Trask, Deerlodge, Mont.—Will you 
kindly tell me through your magazine how 
I can lighten the trigger pull on my auto- 
matic Colt pistol? The pull registers over 
12 pounds on a common spring balance. The 
gun is a .38 caliber Military model. The pull 
on my .22 Winchester automatic is about 8 
pounds. Can [ lighten it any? 


Answer.—The trigger pull on your Colt is 
much harder than most of the arms of this 
kind and make we have handled. The pull 
can be reduced to about 6 pounds, but it 
isn’t always best to entrust this work to 
every gunsmith, and if you can spare the 
arm for a couple of weeks we believe you 
would do well to return to the factory, 
where the pull will be lightened to suit your 
requirements. Unless you are perfectly cer- 
tain that your gunsmith is capable of re- 
ducing the pull as you desire, and can fur- 
nish with a temper that will stand unlimited 
use without wearing to a dangerously light 
pull-off, it would be far better to return to 
factory where you are certain to have the 
little arm properly attended to; the Colt peo- 
ple will treat you right. The trigger pull on 
the .22 Winchester automatics usually runs 
from 5% to 7 pounds, and while we know of 
many who consider these arms as having 
too heavy pulls we know of but few who, 
after using to any considerable extent, could 
not do good work with them as sent from 
factory. We know of a few who have had 
the pull reduced to a very light one, and as 
a consequence several shots would be fired 
at one pull of the trigger. This can never 
happen with the factory pull. If you desire 
the minimum pull, we would give you the 
same advice as in the Colt, and that would 
be to send to the factory, where it will be 
adjusted properly. If this is done you can 
rest assured that you will get as smooth and 
light a pull as is consistent with safety, as 
well as a pull that will not vary in many 
years’ use. Many triggers adjusted by some 
gunsmiths will not wear well. 

Aug. Landgren, Jamestown, N. D.—TI in- 
tend to purchase a Remington auto-loading 
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shotgun, but know very little concerning 
this arm. It is claimed to be a splendid re- 
coil-operated gun, but how about its shoot- 
ing qualities? Have they the range and 
penetration of the hand-functioned shot- 
guns? 

Answer.—We think that it has been pretty 
clearly demonstrated that the shooting of 
the Remington auto-loading shotguns are 
the equal of any shotgun of any type. From 
chronograph tests the velocities of the shot 
were practically the same as in the hand- 
operated arms using same charges. This be- 
ing true, it naturally follows that the pene- 
tration would also be the same. 


C. O. Hanson, Alice, Colo.—Did the Win- 
chester people ever put out an auto-loading 
rifle in .32 caliber that had a bolt of any 
sort on the breech-block to throw the first 
shell into the chamber? 


Answer.—To the best of our knowledge 
the Winchester company have never placed 
on the market any automatic, or self-load- 
ing rifle, with a bolt of any kind attached to 
breech-block for hand-operating same. The 
Remington auto-loading rifle has this feat- 
ure. The Winchester .22 automatic and 
\vinchester .32, .35, .351, and .401 calibers 
have what is known as an “operating 
sleeve” at the front end of the forearm, 
which is for tne purpose of hand-operating 
the action, when, for any reason such might 
be desirable, as, for instance, when it is de- 
sired to clean or inspect the interior of the 
barrel, throw in the first cartridge, or re- 
move one without firing. This feature is 
simple and convenient. 


Francis A. McCloskey, Brooklyn, N. Y.—1l 
shall be greatly obliged to you if you will 
publish in your magazine the weights of 
bullets, powder charges, velocity, energy, 
penetration and trajectory of the various 
black and smokeless powder cartridges of 
.22 caliber. 

Answer.—It has been impossible to pro- 
cure all the information you desire, but we 
take pleasure in handing out all we have on 
the subject. 

Powder charge for .22 short, black pow- 
der, 3 grains; bullet, 30 grains. 

Powder charge for .22 long, black powder, 

















5 grains; weight of bullet in U. M. C. cart- 
ridge, 30 grains, and in Winchester, 35 
grains. 

Powder charge for .22 L. R., black pow- 
der, § grains; bullet, 40 grains. 

Powder charge for .22 W. R. F. (some- 
times called .22 Special), 7 grains; weight 
of bullet, 45 grains. 

Velocity U. M. C. .22 Long Rifle (black), 
1,103 feet per second; smokeless, 983 feet 
per second. Penetration, 5 %-in. pine 
boards. Penetration .22 short, black pow- 
der, 44% %-in. boards; smokeless, 5 boards, 
Penetration, .22 long, black powder, 4% 
%-in. boards. Shooting at 100 yards, the 
height of bullet at 50 yards is 4.21 inches. 
Penetration, .22 L. R., black powder, 7% 
%-in. pine boards. When shooting at 100 
yards the height of bullet at 50 yards is 4.44 
inches. Height of bullet at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards, 20.73 inches. (Much 
of above from Marlin catalogue.) 

Velocity of .22 W.-R. F’., Winchester make, 
1,137 feet per second. Penetration in %-in. 
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pine boards, 7 boards: energy of bullets at 
50 feet, 121 foot-pounds. Height at 50 yards, 
when shooting at 100 yards, 4.25 inches. Ve- 
locity .22 Winchester automatic, Winchester 
make, 903 feet per second; energy 81 foot- 
pounds; penetration, 5 %-in. boards. 

Black powder charge used in .22 Winches- 
ter single shot cartridge (Winchester make), 
13 grains; bullet, 45 grains; penetration, 8 
¥%-in. pine boards; velocity, 1,541 feet per 
second. Powder charge of U. M. C. .22-15 
Stevens, 15 grains black powder, and a bul- 
let of 60 grains in weight. The .22 extra 
long center fire uses 8 grains of black pow- 
der and a .45-grain bullet, and the .22 extra 
long rim fire is charged with 7 grains black 
powder and 40-grain bullet; but these two 
cartridges are seldom used. The .22 H. P. 
cartridge mentioned by Mr. Newton in the 
January number is to be adapted to a well- 
known American-made rifle, and we look 
for its appearance soon, and will be pre- 
pared to give our readers a full report con- 
cerning same at on early date. 


From Our Letter-File of Unsolicited Testimonials 





PAUL WEISS 
@ptictan 


1606 CURTIO STREET 
OENVER, COLO. 


Gentlemen: 


BK/ 





‘Denver, Colo., Apr. 19, 1910. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 
c/o M. E. McCumber, 
1824 Curtis St., City. 


Your favor in the shape of letter from Mr. L. J. 
Hadley received. We have alrecdy written to the gentleman 
and feel sure of getting his order as our new special 
field glass is the best bargain we have yet offered. 

Would also add thet we are selling quite a few 
glasses through our ad in "Outdoor Life". 


Thanking you for your favor, we reméin 


Yours respectfully, 
Paul Weiss, 
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A Western Girl’s Good Bye 


Dear sod-roof house! My heart is truly sad 
At thoughts of leaving thee, 
Dear house, dear home, how can it e’er be true, 
Thy Nan for four long years afar must roam! 
Afar from these dear log walls, 
Afar from these gray, old floors, 
Afar from—dear sod-roof home! 


Dear sod-roof house! [ love thy very faults. 
Though others may be vexed 

With thy old doors and thy uneven floors, 

Thy Nan is western-born and loves thee all. 
Nan loves thy dear, old grayness, 
Nan loves thy gray, old queerness, 
Nan loves thee—dear sod-roof home. 


Dear sod-roof house! Thou knowest I’ll ne’er forget 
The lessons learned from thee. 
thou hast a heart all piercing true and brave, 
Which many a palace home would fear to own: 
Thou’rt neither knave nor slave, 
Thou’rt full of heart and soul. 
All hail, my dear sod-roofed home! 


Dear sod-roof home! How could Nan e’er forget 

The home thou’st been to me? 
The dreams I’ve dreamed, the plays I’ve played with thee, 
The lessons learned when thou wast world to me, 

Thou'lt still be home to Nan! 

Keep thou a place for thy Nan! 

Farewell, thou dear, sod-roof home! 


BESSIE BROOKS. 
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FOR OCTOBER 


Coming as it does at the advent ofthe big game hunting season, this will 
be a fitting number for all lovers of all kinds of shooting to possess. Some 
of the best stories on big game shooting that have ever appeared in a 
sportsman’s magazine will be run in our October number. It wiil also con- 
tain an illustrated duck-shooting story that will delight the hunters of 
feathered game. A “Motoring” department is added for October, which is sv 
arranged as to displace no other reading matter that has heretofore been 
run. This department will be edited by one of the most reliable writers on 
a” subjects in America—one who has written several books on the sub- 
ect. 

We may here announce that aside from the very interesting article on 
whale hunting in the October number, by Hon. W. E. Humphrey of Wash- 
ington, we have received from Mr. Humphrey a series of articles on big 
game hunting in Alaska which will be commenced in our December number. 
No sportsman in America is better qualified to write on Far Western big 
game hunting than Mr. Humphrey, and we can promise our readers a real 
treat in the perusal of these Alaska stories. 

Among other good things in the October issue will be found the follow- 
ng: 


HUNTING THE BIGGEST OF ALL BIG GAME 
W. E. Humphrey 


As Congressman from our enterprising Western state of Washington, 
Mr. Humphrey has made an enviable name as a statesman; but before he ever 
thought of: being a Congressman (in fact, v..en a mere boy) he learned his 
first lessons in hunting and in marksmanship. As a marksman at big game 
we doubt if he is excelled in this country. His story of the whale hunt viv- 
idly depicts an extensive voyage for these monsters in the Northwest waters, 
and as his story shows, he was immensely successful. Beautiful photographs 
are reproduced—and altogether it is one of the most remarkable articles we 
have ever run, > : 


DUCK HUNTING IN WISCONSIN 
F. R. Ruesler 


The author, an old-time duck hunter, tells of the delights of an extended 
trip after these birds, in company with a friend, in a duck boat on the Wis- 
consin River. Some excellent information on hunting ducks is given that 
— be useful to the novice, while even the old-timers may get tips from 
the story. 


_ HUNTING THE MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Clyde Cobb 


These mysterious and much misunderstood animals are written of in a 
manner to enlighten and entertain. Mr. Cobb was very successful on his trip, 
as he usually is when he goes for big game. Being a resident of the game 
fields of Montana for many years, and never missing his annual hunt, he is 
eminently qualified to write on the subject in hand. 


ON FOOT WITH THE BEAR DOGS 
E. C. Price 


Mr. Price depicts a real live hunt in Trinity County, Calif., after Bruin, 
on which he was highly successful. Some interesting incidents of an excit- 
ing nature are related. 
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Flying Machines, Construction and Operation, 
by W. T. Jackman, M. E., and Thos. H. 
Russell, A. M., M. E.; pocket size; 250 
pages; fully illustrated; flexible leather, 
$1.50; The Chas. C. Thompson Co., publish- 
ers, 545 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Both Mr. Jackman and Mr. Russell (the 
latter being our “Motoring” department ed- 
itor) have eminent qualifications for writing 
such a book as this. The completeness of the 
book is best illustrated by publishing the 
contents, which are as follows: Evolution 
of Two-Surface Machine; Chanute: Differ- 
ence Between Airships and Flying Machines; 
Mechanical Birds; Machine Limitations; 
Some Practical Uses; How Bird Action Is Ob- 
tained; Principle of Sustentation: Why a 
Machine Flies; Various Forms of Flying 
Machines; Aeroplanes, Helicopters and Orni- 
thopters; the Most Feasible Plan: Mono- 
planes, Biplanes and Triplanes; Why the Bi- 
plane is Used; Construcing a Flying Mach- 
ine; Working Diagrams; Kind and Quantity 
of Material Required; How to Prepare the 
Parts and Put Them Together; Motors, In- 
stallation and Operation; Expense of Con- 
struction; Sailing the Machine: How to Pre- 
serve Equilibrium and Stability in the Air; 
Problem of Navigation; Study of Wind Cur- 
rents; Principles of a Successful Flying 
Machine; Lifting Power Required; How to 
Plan for Size to Secure Certain Effects: Fly- 
ing Machines vs. Balloons. 








Backwoods Surgery and Medicine, by Charles 
Stuart Moody, M. D.; 100 pages; $1.00; 
Outing Publishing Co., New York. 


Probably no American is more eminently 
qualified to write a book of this nature than 
is Dr. Moody. A born hunter, a real sports- 
man, a man inured to the hardships of the 
wilds, a successful physician—he stands as 
the one man of all others to give us this 
valuable work. Dr. Moody’s first lines read 
a lesson to all who would be careless in the 
field. They are as follows: “Several years 
ago I stood beside a cot in a hunter’s cabin 
in the heart of the Bitter Root Mountains of 
Idaho, after a three days’ ride, and watched 
a valuable young life go out as the result of 
an unattended compound fracture of the 
thigh.. At another time I amputated a leg 
to prevent the spread of gangrene from a 
simple cut across the instep while the camp- 
er was splitting wood, an accident which, 
properly treated, would have resulted at 
most only in a slight inconvenience.” This 
work is a handy book for the prudent lover 


Some New Books 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


of the woods who doesn’t expect to be ill 
but believes in being on the safe side. Com- 
monsense methods for the treatment of the 
ordinary wounds and accidents are described 
—setting a broken limb, reducing a disloca- 
tion, caring for burns, cuts, ete. Practica! 
remedies for camp diseases are recommend- 
ed, as well as the ordinary indications of 
the most probable ailments. Includes a list 
of the necessary medical and surgical sup- 
plies. Dr. Moody is known among our read- 
ers by the many interesting outdoor articles 
he has given them. 


Boy Scouts of America, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton and Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Ba- 
den-Powell, K. C. B.; 192 pages; 25 cents; 
Boy Scouts of America, publishers, 124 E 
28th Street, New York. 


Mr. Thompson Seton began his woodcraft 
and scouting movement ten years ago. In 
1904 he went to England to carry on the 
work there, and knowing Gen. Baden-Powell 
as the chief advocate of scouting in the Brit- 
ish army, invited him to co-operate with him 
(Thompson Seton) in making the movement 
popular. Accordingly, in 1908 he (Baden- 
Powell) organized his Boy Scout movement, 
incorporating the principles of the Indians 
with other ethical features bearing on sav- 
ings banks, fire drills, etc., as well as by 
giving it a partly military organization, and 
a carefully compiled and fascinating hand- 
book. All of the last that is applicable in 
America has been included in Mr. Thompson 
Seton’s book. 


A Girl of the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton- 
Porter; 485 pages; $1.20; Doubleday Page 
& Co., publishers, New York. 


This new book by the author of “Freckles,” 
of which more than 110,000 copies have been 
sold, is the story of a girl of the Michigan 
woods, a buoyant, lovable type of the self- 
reliant American. Her philosophy is one of 
love and kindness towards all things: her 
hope is never dimmed. And by the sheer 
beauty of her own soul, and the purity of 
her vision, she wins from barren and un- 
promising surroundings those rewards of 
high courage. It is a beautiful story of a 
life worth while and the rich beauties of the 
out-of-doors are strewn through all its 
pages. Wholesome and inspiring, the em- 
bodied “Breath of the woods,” it is so frag- 
rant and alluring that it deserves and will 
receive wide reading. 
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THE KING LINE OF RIFLE SIGHTS. 


The sale of King rifle sights has taken a 
phenomenal jump during the last year or two 
—ever since the manufacturer placed on the 
market his new line of rear sights which he 





The No. 1 Triple Bead Sight. 


is now selling in conjunction with the front 
Triple Bead. And to tell the truth, we are 
not surprised at the sudden leap that these 
sights-are taking in popular favor, for the 
man who could not make a satisfactory se- 
lection from the list now put cut by Mr. 
King would have to be pretty hard to please. 

To start with, there is Mr. King’s first 
love, the Triple Bead, on which he made his 
reputation, which fills the bill for field, tar- 
get or gallery work, having three beads— 
ivory, gold and black. Then there is the No. 
2 Triple Bead, same as No. 1, except that it 
has 3-32-inch beads in place of 1-16-inch, and 
is popular among those who hunt in heavily- 
timbered country or where the light is poor. 
It is more easily and quickly seen by those 
with poor eyesight, 

The No. 3 Triple Bead carbine sight is of 
the same general principle as the rifle sight, 
having three beads, but made with a tail 


that fits into the slot of the regular sight, 
and held by the pin in the same way. The 
No, 4 Triple carbine sight is the same as No. 
3, except that it has 3-32 inch beads. 

No. 6 is an 8-combination adjustable flat 
top leaf sight. It folds down on the barrel 
when not in use. No. 7 is same as No. 6 ex- 
cept that it has a semi-buckhorn top. 

No. 8 is a “King of Sights,” being an 8- 
combination adjustable flat top sporting rear 
sight, having an adjustable disc that has four 
notches—two U-shaped and two V-shaped— 
of different sizes with white diamond on one 
side. When used with King’s Triple Bead 
Front Sight, the No. 8 gives twenty-four 
combinations of sights on the gun at one 
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The No. 8 Flat Top Sporting Sight. 


time. The Nos, 9 and 10 are same as the No. 
8 except as to minor details. 

Mr. King issues a neat folder illustrating 
all his sights, which can be had by address- 
ing him as follows: D. W. King, Box 399, 
Denver, Colo. Please mention Outdoor Life 
in writing. 


THE STEVENS LITTLE SCOUT RIFLE. 


We publish herewith a cut showing the 
new Stevens No, 14% Little Scout Rifle. This 
model supersedes the old No. 14 and is vastly 


superior in every detail, This gun has a 
regulation varnished rifle stock and fore- 
arm, case hardened frame, positive horizon- 
tal extractor, 18-inch barrel, open rear and 
German silver front sights, and weighs 2% 


pounds. The breech block drops down when 
cartridge is to be inserted or empty shell ex- 
tracted. It is easily taken down by remov- 





ing screw beneath frame. It is chambered 
to take .22 long-rifle cartridge R. F., but 
will shoot .22 long R. F. and .22 short R. F. 
as well. List price, $2.50. 
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A REAL HUNTING KNIFE. 


The successful hunter of today is neglect- 
ing no part of his outfit or equipment the 
attention to which is apt to bring him better 
success. We are told of Alaska hunters for 
moose and brown bears, who not only must 
curtail on their eatables in order to lessen 
weight, but who even carry light pocket 
knives, so careful are they not to overbur- 





den themselves for that -final dash at the 
crucial moment. 

Considering the above, we are glad to see 
a sportsman get out a real hunting-knife— 
one such as we would like to carry on our 
next hunt, and one such—to a great extent— 
as we have been carrying ever since we dis- 
carded that sword-like butcher knife that 
was a part of our “tenderfoot” outfit. The 
knife referred to is the Tatro Hunting Knife, 
which is advertised in this issue. It 


was patented by W. C. Tatro, a sports- 
man of Boise, Idaho, and is being sold 
by the Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co. of Boise. 

The time has passed when practical hunt- 
ers entertain the idea that a knife must be 
as heavy and strong as an axe in order to do 
the work. This knife is a practical skinning 
knife with the true curve of a regular skin- 
ning knife used by a butcher, with a blade 
of the same thickness and flexibility, and 
next, it makes a perfect sticking knife for 
bleeding an animal, together with the fact 
it can be used for defensive purposes. No 
butcher knife could slice meat or bacon any 
thinner or smoother. For our own part, we 
would rather try to dress and skin a deer 
with a hunting axe than any big, heavy, 
thick-bladed hunting knife. With such a 
knife as this you can whittle kindling, blaze 
trees, cut your tobacco, etc., quicker and bet- 
ter than with a heavy knife. The makers 
particularly bar one use for this knife, i. e., 
opening tomato cans with it. They say they 
will furnish any hunter a can opener free of 
expense rather than see him try it. The 
blade is made of the finest razor steel, and is 
prone to be too hard, rather than too soft. 

The Carlson-Lusk Co. make good any 
knife, no matter what the complaint. All 
they ask’is to mail them knife in scabbard. 
They will return a new blade in the old scab- 
bard post paid. 


PERFECT SCORES WITH COLT REVOLVERS. 


A new revolver match which created inter- 
est at the recent tournament of the New 
England Military Rifle Association at Wake- 
field, Mass., was the Re-entry .22 caliber Re- 
volver match, open to all; distance 25 yards, 
five shots in a time limit of 20 seconds, any 
caliber .22 revolver, three strings to count; 
this match was won by Musician BE. G. Reis- 
ing of the Connecticut Rifle Team, who made 
three perfect scores, while G. T. Hoffman, 
superintendent of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, 
Boston, and Dr. C. E. Ordway, of Winches- 
ter, Mass., tied for second place, each having 
one possible and a total of 148 out of 150 
points to their credit. All three men shot 
Colt’s .22 Police Positive Target Revolvers, 


the new model recently placed on the mar- 
ket, which is good evidence of their accuracy 
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and perfect working in limited fire match 
shooting. 


AUTO TOP AND SLIP LINING MAKERS 


The growing popularity of the automobile 
has brought with it requirements in auxil- 
iary lines, such as top-making, slip-lining 
work, etc. Few auto drivers realize that the 
cost of a top, for instance, comes back into 
their pockets the first year or two in saving 
as a result of keeping the leather and per- 
sonal wearing apparel dry and free from 
sun-burn, The slip lining is a decided sav- 
ing also, in this direction, besides giving the 
car a neat appearance, 





A company has been organized in Den- 
ver, whose special work is the manufacture 
of tops and the making of slip linings to 
cover the upholstery. It is known as the 
Dustin Auto Top & Slip Lining Co., 735 
Broadway. At this place they have con- 
structed a new fire-proof building 5650x125 
feet in size, where they employ a skilled set 
of workmen in each branch of the business. 
As they hold patterns for tops of all makes 
of cars,’a car owner can order a top from any 
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with either knee or & mnie 
full length drawers, Band with 
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Insist on hay- Pendant. 
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Conforms to contour 
of leg perfectly. 
No metal touches 
the flesh. 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
Makers, Boston. 


Good all 
the Year 
Round. 

Nic. Plate 


Cotton, Nic 25c. 
Silk Pd’t,Gold Plate, 50c, 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 





point out of town with the assurance that 
the work will be done promptly and that the 
top will fit accurately when received by him. 

The members of the company are: F. G. 
Dustin, president; F. L. Sisler, vice president, 
and L. C. Scharlow, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Dustin is a thoroughly experienced trim- 
mer, having been in the business for over 
twenty years, Mr. Sisler is also an experi- 
enced trimmer, while Mr. Scharlow has had 
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The Dustin Auto Top. 


several years of experience in the automo- 
bile business in general; so theirs is not an 
experimental enterprise, but one in which all 
know their business and have been success- 
ful. Their orders are increasing very rap- 
idly, and mostly for reason that they put 
out the work fast and thorough. 
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roo high praise cannot be given the excel- 
lent fitting slip-linings, which make any car 
look $500 higher priced than it is. These 
were practically introduced in the West 
through the efforts of Mr. Dustin. They are 
exceptionally practical in this country where 
the sun is so effective on leather. 

This company has without exception the 
best painter and finisher in the city of Den- 
ver, while their trim shop is fully equipped, 
and repair work of any kind on an automo- 
bile is done quickly and right. 





A SNOW-SHOE RABBIT PICTURE. 


The advertising matter put out by the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca,.N. Y., has a reputa- 
tion for its cleverness—just as Ithaca guns 
have a reputation for their excellence. This 
company’s latest production is a beautifut 
hanger in colors of the snow-shoe rabbit— 
one of the most interesting little animals in 
the natural history kingdom, This rabbit’s 


‘coat changes with the seasons, just the same 


as does the coat of the ptarmigan, the weasel, 
etc. Lucky is the man who possesses a mount- 
ed specimen of the snow-shoe rabbit in its 
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winter coat—pure white—and lucky is he 
who owns a good gun like the Ithaca, and 
who is possessed of a love for the outdoors 
and good health to enjoy its blessings. If 
you are interested in snow-shoe rabbits send 
to the Ithaca company for one of these hang- 
ers and tell them you read about it in Out- 
door Life. 





SOME FOX FACTS. 


The following statement has been received 
from the Fox Gun Co. of Philadelphia, and 
is published for the general information that 
it will be to our readers at large. 


HENRY G. CORNELL, 
Accountant & Auditor, 
3154 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


July 1, 1910. 
A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Your net sales for first six 
months of 1910 show an increase of 106% as 
compared with net sales for same period of 
1909 and the specified orders on hand show 
an increase of 133% for the same pericd. 
Yours Truly, 
HENRY G. CORNELL 
Public Accountant. 


State of Pennsylvania, )} 
+ss. 
County of Philadelphia, § 

Henry G. Cornell, being duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that the facts 
set forth in the foregoing letter are true and 
correct. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
14th day of July, A. D. 1910. 
ROMAN LINNERY, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 10, 1913. 





THE COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET. 


Comfortable camping is made possible by 
the Metropolitan Air Goods Co.’s Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket, and today campers are not 
going into the open to endure hardship, but 
for recreation and rest. Minor discomforts 
are expected and overlooked, but the body 
must be protected from dampness and pro- 
vision must be made for the most important 
one-third of the twenty-four hours, when 
brain, bone and sinew must have absolute 
rest as provision against the exigencies of 
the morrow. This is where the inside air bed 
comes in. 

Their Comfort Sleeping Pocket appeals to 
the big game hunter who follows his quarry 
into locations where he must camp; to the 
real camper who goes away for one, two or 
more weeks; to the man who camps Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays; to the automobilist, 
where weight and compactness is an import- 
ant matter; to those who, from necessity or 
choice, sleep in the open, on the piazza, lawn 
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Snappers, Pickerel, Perch, Pike, Bass 
and many other good fish are biting 
in September. Go after them with 
**BRISTOL”’ Rods. 
A three year printed guarantee goes 
with every ‘‘BRISTOL”’ provided it is 
areal ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Rod with the trade 


mark on the handle. Good dealers 
handle ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Rods. 


Write for FREE Catalog and Handy 
Hook Disgorger. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 














or in the woods; and to the man whose occu- 
pation compels him to make his bed wherever 
night overtakes him. 

Their Special Circular No, 31 fully illus- 
trates and describes the “Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket.” In writing, address the Metropol- 
itan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass. 


(The editor of Outdoor Life used one of 
these Sleeping Pockets on a recent trip in 
Mexico, as well as on other camping and 
packing trips, and found it indispensable.) 


NEW TRAPSHOOTING RECORD. 


The Grand American Handicap of 1910 will 
live long in memory as bringing forth a new 
world’s trapshooting record. This was made 
by John W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs, and 
consisted of a score of 100 straight, of which 


80 were single and 20 double targets. He 
shot a Winchester repeating shotgun and 
Winchester shells—the red W brand. Chas. 


G. Spencer, who won the Professional Cham- 
pionship, also shot a Winchester repeating 
shotgun and Winchester shells. High gen- 
eral and high amateur averages for the 
tournament were won by J. S. Day with a 
Winchester repeating shotgun, his score be- 
ing 477 out of 500. Mr. Garrett won high 
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professional average with a score of 476. He 
also won high average on “doubles” with a 
score of 57 out of 60. As the above indicates, 
Winchester goods again groved their fine 
shooting qualities at the biggest tournament 
of the country. 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL SHOOT. 


At the recent International match between 
the United States, Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, fifteen shooters equipped with Stev- 
ens rifles, scored from 469 to 498 points out 
of a possible 500. Fourteen of the crack 
shots were equipped with Stevens telescopes. 

In last year’s match the use of telescopes 
was not permitted, and in consequence the 
average per cent of each man on the Amer- 
ican team was 94.5 per cent; this year the 
average per cent per man was raised to 98.3 
per cent, which is very significant of the 
value of telescopes. 





TWO NAVAJO SILVERSMITHS AND THEIR 
HANDICRAFT. 


The products of these men are for sale (and 
advertised in Outdoor Life) by the Gal- 
lup Mercantile Co., Gallup, N. M. 








AN ALBINO MAGPIE. 


A mounted magpie with a decidedly large 
strain of albino in its system attracted our 
attention at the store of C. L. McFadden & 
Son, taxidermists, Denver, by whom it was 
mounted. A cut of this bird is herewith re- 
produced. The dark spots shown on the bird 
are light brown, but otherwise it is pure 
white. The bird was killed by Wm. Forman, 
Breckenridge, Colo. 





PETERS SHELLS AT COLUMBUS. 


The tournament at Columbus, Ohio, July 
12-15, resulted in one of the most decisive 
victories that Peters shells ever won. cxigh 
general average was captured by C. A. Young 
with a total of 490 out of 500, being 98%, 
with Mr. Woolfolk Henderson a close second, 
487. Mr. Wm. Webster was second amateur, 
471, while Mr. W. R. Chamberlain was high 
over all on the last day of the shoot, losing 
but one out of 150. In the 100 targets shot 
from handicap, Messrs. Young and Hender- 
son, both at 20 yards, were first and second 
with scores of 96 and 94 respe/s ‘vely. All 
the long runs of the tournament were made 
with Peters shells, as follows: Woolfolk 
Henderson, 117; C. A. Young, 110—106; W. R. 
Chamberlain, 118. Including practice and 20- 
yard events, Mr. Young’s score for the entire 
shoot was 782 out of 800. 





A MESSAGE FROM “BELOW.” 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., makers of Stevens 
rifles, pistols and shotguns, are just in re- 
ceipt of a humorous fake testimonial which 
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is a travesty on the “impossible” testimonials. 
at times received by outdoor and shooting 


publications. We reproduce it herewith: 
“WIRELESS CABLEGRAM.” 
Hades, 4-11-44. 

Stevens, Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Shotgun re- 
ceived. Best gun this side Styx for pattern 
and penetration. Tested by placing 100 
empty Brimstone Club shells open end up on 
head of sulphur barrel. Loaded one shell 
with 4% drs. “Spike-tail’” powder and 100 B. 
B. shot. Placed in gun and fired straight 
up from centre of barrel head. Shot came 
down in ten minutes and de-capped 99 shells. 
One unaccountable. Later—Wig-wag mes- 
sage from up above says G. Washington, 
walking along the edge of cloud, was stung 
underneath the ball of the great toe by ven- 
omous insect. From location of injury sup- 
posed to be Helgramite. Say must keep our 
d bugs locked up. 
(Signed) ANANIAS MUNCHAUSEN & CoO., 

Dealers in Fire & Art Works. 








HUNTING GLASSES. 


The F. W.. King Optical Co., Cleveland, O., 
has issued a catalog of their hunting binocu- 
lars and glasses which should be read by 
everyone contemplating the purchase of such 
a glass. Their tourist, yachting, bird and 
race track glasses run in price from $7 to 





$32, while they put out hunting binoculars 
that they recommend very highly for sheep, 
antelope and goat hunting, selling for $22.75. 
These binoculars weigh 17 ounces, while the 
bodies are of aluminum, japanned and cov- 
ered with black morocco leather. This cat- 
alog is sent to any of our readers gratis. 





THE LEFEVER IN CHAMPION EVENTS 


Mr. R. R. Barber, shooting his Lefever gun 
at the registered tournament of the Winnipeg 
Gun Club, held at Winnipeg, Canada, July 
13-14th, won high score in the International 
Championship event with 47 ex. 50. Mr. Bar- 
ber, shooting his Lefever gun, also won high 
general average, breaking 438 ex. 480 targets. 

Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, shooting his Le- 
fever gun, July 15-16th, at the Columbus 
tournament, broke 487 ex. 500 targets, or 
97.4%. Very truly, 

THE LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY. 





WHO WANTS TO GO TO MEXICO? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I and my brother, 
Mr. Ray Grate of Oakland, Ore., are going 
to take a hunting trip in the state of Guer- 
rero, Mexico, about two hundred miles south 
of this city, in the month of October, he 
starting from Oregon on the first of the 
month mentioned. We would be agreeable 
to having one, two, three or even four desir- 
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able sportsmen join us, and it is with this 
object that I write you this letter. 

The writer has a good, light silk tent and 
speaks Spanish. The cost would be but very 
little outside of the railroad fare. Intend to 
stay three weeks or more. Fine hunting, in- 
cluding deer, small bear, wild hogs, moun- 
tain cats, lions and jaguars. Sportsmen who 
wish to come may address me, or preferably 
my brother in order to arrange to accom- 
pany him to this place. 


Mexico City, Mex. A, G. GRATE. 


A. P. WARNER AND HIS BOB-CAT. 


The Warner Instrument Company of Beloit, 
Wis., has recently sent out a circular show- 
ing the above photograph of their vice-presi- 
dent and his favorite pet, which he caught 
in the Louisiana woods when only a mere 
infant, and has since brought up the native 
of the forest so that it is as companionable 
as the average house cat. The Warner In- 





The Tame Wild-Cat and Its Master. 


strument Co. are makers of the well-known 
Warner Auto-Meters for automobiles, the 
best measuring and recording instruments on 
earth, 





NOTES. 


At the registered tournament of the Rogers 
Springs Gun Club, Rogers Springs, Tenn., 
held July 9-10th, Mr. C. O. LeCompte, shoot- 
ing his Lefever gun, won high average with 
389 ex. 410. Mr. Woolfolk Henderson won 
second high average with 385 ex. 410. 
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On receipt of ten cents in stamps, the Mar- 
tin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., of Ilion, N. 
Y., will send you a set of eight colored posta) 
cards, which will be a fine addition to your 
collection. 


At the annual shoot of the Pacific Indians, 
at Nelson, B. C., July 25-28, high general 
average was won by Mr. L H. Reid, using 
Peters factory-loaded shells. Mr. Reid scored 
436 out of 450. 

Mr. Ed O’Brien won second professional 
average at Oklahoma City, Okla., July 20-21, 
scoring 373 ex. 400. Harvey Dixon tied for 
second amateur average, 385 ex. 400, both 
with Peters shells. 

Write to the Lefever Arms Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for one of their beautiful new art 
catalogs, containing valuable information to 
shooters. This beautiful catalog will be sent 
free of charge on request. 

J. S. Day, shooting Peters shells, won high 
amateur average at Dallas, Texas, July 28-30, 
score 373 ex. 380. Third professional aver- 
age was won by L. I. Wade, with a score of 
372, also using Peters shells. 

Stevens rifles and Stevens telescopes made 
a clean sweep at the Forty-First Annual 
Tournament of the Southern New England 
Schuetzen Bund, held at New Britain, Conn., 


“July 4th, 5th and 6th. More than eighty 
.crack shots of national reputation competed 


at this important shoot. 

Philip S. Olt, Dept. 6, Pekin, Ill., is adver- 
tising what appears to be a very reliable 
duck and crow call, an illustration of which 
can be seen in the advertising section of this 
issue. It already has a very substantial sale 
among “sportsmen, and we anticipate even 2 
better patronage of this call after it has be- 
come better known. It sells for only $1.00, 
postpaid. A liberal discount is allowed to 
the trade, 


Mr. LeCompte, shooting his Lefever gun 
at Memphis, Tenn., July 9th, won high aver- 
age with 94 ex. 100. At Memphis, Tenn., 
July 16th, won high average with 94 ex. 100. 
At Brownsville, Tenn., July 21st, won high 
average with 94 ex. 100. At Colliersville, 
Tenn., July 22nd, won high average with 92 
ex. 100. At Nashville, Tenn., July 28rd, won 
high average with 99 ex. 100. At Holly 
Springs, Miss., July 12th, won high average 
with 184 ex. 200. 

At the Texas State Shoot, Galveston, Texas, 
July 4th to 6th, H. A. Murrelle on practice 
day was high gun, 117 out of 120, also high 
in the doubles, 29 out of 30. On July 10th 
O. J. Holliday, Jr., gave a fine exhibition of 
double shooting at the Northern Kentucky 
Gun Club, Dayton, Kentucky, breaking 40 
targets out of 24 pairs. On July 15th at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, W. E. Grubb shot at 71 pairs 
of doubles, breaking 118 out of 142 and was 
high gun. The above scores were made with 
the Stevens repeating shotgun, Trapshooter 
grade, 








